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Introduction: 
L^lvlng and Adjusting 
to Economic Chang* 



omic 
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LIVING WITH INFLATION 

Many consumers find it difficult to live within 
their income. They find it particularly difficult 
to make personal financial decisions in an en- 
vironment pf inflation, Recession or general econ 
uncertainty. They, feel they have to "run"*ju8t t_ 
.stay even^and to hold on.^ the same style of living. 
In recent years the average wage earner has found 
that his or her purchasing power has been reduced 
xn spite of an increased income?. In short, in- 
creases in prices have outrun increases in wag^s. 

Th^ average family (or individual) has to make ^ 
adjustments in its life-style in order to accommodate 
itself to the inflationary economy. There are really 
only two things that can be done to this end: to earn 
more income and/or to Manage the available income 
more wisely. 

Many families have opted for the first choice in 
order to keep up with inflation. The breadwinner^ 
has taken an additional job or. a member of the fam- 
ily, not previously employed optside the house, has 
found employment. A large number of women have 
entered the labor force in recent years ,/ part ly as 
a result of this need. Some families feel that the 
additional income has been just enough to allow 
them t^o maintain the standard of living to which 
they had become accust;omed. Moreover, when both 
-partners work ,^ new problems arise, such as changes 
in life-styles and stresses occurring because of 
changes in the family structure. 

Other families have decided that tightening their 
purse, strings is the best way to combat inflation. 
This approach is also fraught with difficulty* It 
^may be traumatic foi: a family to suddenly have to 
watch ever*y penny. Some family members may not be 
willing to make the sacrifice. This ledd3 to much 
unhappiness and necessitates a reanalysis of the 
family's goals and priorities. 

\ 
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Iiicreasliiqly , accompanying our changing life- 
atyloa and aoclal tranaf ormationa , people made 
slnqlo by divorce or death find they need "emer- 
.|cnoy*' treatment to help them maximize their fi*- 
!ianri*\l resources in-order to survive. They are 
aurprisiod to learn that their expenses will not be 
cut In h\ilf , .^nd have to strucjqle with this new 
rt>al It y . 

<• 

To compound the problem of inflation, we have 
bt»en exporiencinq a period of high rates of unem-r 
ploymont. Copi!uj with inflation and unemployment 
riHiuiroH a ijieat deal of patience, cooperation, and 
undors t and mq amonq family members. 

i> 

Mow a family (or individual) chooses to adjust 
to ooi>!u)mic chaiiqe depends upon individual attitudes 
toward personal financial management. Those exposed 
to a proqram /developed through the use of this 
teach L!U} r oHouroe quide should be better able to 
c'0|>e with economic Change. 



KOH WHOM IS THIS RKSOURCE GUIDE DESIGNED? 

s 

This manual is an informative and mot iva|:ional 
rosuutce quide to help educatdrs in program develop- 
ment , teachiru] and/or supervising a community-based 
proqram. * 

It Ls Lnte!uled to aid Extension Service pro- 
tcHsioruils ami other teachers of youths and adults 
wcnkiiuj la the area of home economics, consumer 
cduca^ioi^, consumer protection, community develop- 
miMU , busiru^sa education, and social work (e.g., 
tamily counselling) to develop, implement, and/or 
super vist» better educational programs in their 
iHMi\nuiiw t y . 

It IS desiqr^ed for those who are- committed to 
ht^lp mdivLduals ai^d families to become more re- . 
!|ourct»tul anil to improve the quality of their lives 
thiouvih application of the principles of management 
aiui dec IS ipn makiiui in general, and better manago- 
\\)ont ot their financial rescnirces in particular. 

It is also developed for those conducting an 
edui^at i ona I project within a limited time and with 
limited resources, so that principles of good 
manavjcment need to be applied; for those who want to 
accviiately assess the needs of the community to 
bt»tttM tailor their instructions and outreach efforts; 
atui finally for those who want to learn, about the 
many methods available to the innovative educator. 
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THi: PURI^OSE OF THE RESOURCE GUIDE 

This manual was developed as part .of a SEA 
lijIM- funded project, ^'Helping -Families Adjust to 
Kconomic Change.." Although any educatfor in this 
tleld will find the manual useful, it has been pre- 
pared especially for those who are part of an -out- 
roach" program; that ' is, Extension professionals and 
others who are teaching aspects of consumer educa- 
tion .prog ran^9 through community programs rather than 
withiM the formal' educational structure- A wide 
spectrum of community educators will benefit^ from 
using this manual, from the novice to the very ex- - 
porienced; from the manager of a community agency 
or director of a ^J^ecial project to the adult edu- 
<.Mtor (Extension professional or social worker); or 
from the consumer affairs professional to the class- 
room teacher involved in commujiity development work. 

% 

now TO USK THIS RESOURCE GUIDE 

The content of personal and financial manage- 
ment IS orte which is interdisciplinary in nature. 
It affect^ people from aVl incomes, ages, tempera- 
ments, family structures,' ethnic backgrounds, and 
cultures. As an educator, c6unselior or social 
worker, supervisor or projelfct director from the 
field of adult and continViing education in the area 
of health, education, consumer affairs and pro- 
tection or the social services, you can help others 
to understand- the .intricacies of personal financial 
manasjemont. Tljis includes such areas as communica-p 
tion; family decision making and goal setting; gain- 
ing control of spending; management of resources 
such as credit, insurance, and saving; and the psy- 
chology of how individuals use money to i*nfluence 
others. 

Because the area of consumer finances is so 
complex and cut^ across so many disciplines^, not all 
ot the above mentioned content areas can be covered 
by all educators, yet some of it can be covered by 
all who work with families'. 

S ix content areas of budgeting, credit, in- 
surance, housing, savings and investments, and estate 

planning And ii^tiroment are covered rn this resource 
guuh^. r[u^ iolli>wing sections have been included in 
tvu-h un It of study : 

* 

Overview 

cleneral objectives for the learner 
Content outline 



. Specific t««ching •uqgestions • 
' . v«lue» clarification activitfit* (To helj^ 
make indivAdual* aware of values 

I relative td personal finance in an effort 
i to bridge the gap between their values 
and th6ir actual financial behavior) 
Questions for discussion 
.Vocabulary 
• . Evaluation indicators 

. Selected bibliography of teaching/learning 
resources 

^ Being as inclusive as they, are, these units can 
be used even by those having no teaching experience 
to determine what to teach and how to preseiit the 
material. Of course, the units are not a panace* 
for "Solving t^e problems of economic change. It is 
expected that the user will supplement the material 
presented here with other sources of information. 
Ifcjwever, the units do provide an excellent founda- 
tion upon which to build. In addition to the 
educational .references that are a part of every 
unit, a cjeneral bibliography' has been provided in . 
the appendix. 

Many fine texttjooks and teaching materials are 
available on this subject and, if you should select 
one, it should be one that best meets, the needs of • 
your group. Since most materials currently existing 
are geared tio young audiences, the authors had some^ 
difficulty suggesting appropriate visual aids in 
the various categor*ies , except credit. , 

An important chapter is " General St ^rategies and 
>(aterials." In addition to the specific teaching 
strategies offered in aach unit of study, this chap- 
ter on general methodoJogy includes the prejiaration 
and use of teaching materials. There is more here 
for the inexperienced educator, but all users should 
find some useful hints on how to deliver content to 
be learned most effectively. 

"Utilizin g cl^mmunity Resources" (Chapter 3) pro- 
vides both generSi and specific community i^esources 
so that the person charged , with teaching the various 
units will know whare to find the necessary mforma- 
tion. This is important since most projects are 
developed to serve the community, and it would be 
wasteful to ignore the^ wealth of • information the 
community can provide. ^ 

*To 'summarize, this resource guide has to do with^ 
subject (hatter content and me^ixQd<!Wogy and will be . 
^specially useful to the teacher s/nd/or presenter Of 

' ^ to , 



community outreach prograroa who provide consume** 
information and education to community participants 
and learners. 



OBJECTIVES OF tHIS RESOURCE GUIDE 

Fr4K:eding each unit of study are objectives to 
be achieved by learnMs of the program "Hejping 
Kami litis Adjust to i^^jlomic Change." Presented here 
are objectives for the teacher of the pi:ogram — 
objectives that are to be accomplished through the 
use of this manual. ; 

* \ - ■ ' 

The user of this manual will be bette5^prepared 
to present a Community outreach program in personal 
and family financial management because he or she 
will: - • 

1. know why each subject-matter unit is con- 
^ sidered important through an overview given 

for each un'it. - * ^ 

be able to select speci f icVob ject i ves to be 
achieved by, his or her leair^pers from a pro- ^ 
vided list. u^--- '* 

\ 

3* be aware of the content that might b« 
covered under each subject-^matter unit. 

4. be aware of specific teaching suggestions 
which mi^t be employed in the teaching of 
each sub 3e.ct:rmat ter unit. 

5. have avai.lable values clarification activi- 
ties and discussion questions that 'can be 
used for making the content more meaningful. 

6. have available a comprehensive vocabulary 
list with definitions to aid. in the under- 
standing of the specific units being 
covered. 

7. be able to select specific evalu^^l^ion indi- 
cators which can be used to measiire the 
amouijt of learning that h^is occurred. 

8. havlH available a bibliography covering the 
^ areas of subject-matter content atid method- 
ology. 

9. have available an overview of a variety cvf 
teaching techniques which can be^ used' for 
presenting any of the content units herein. 



lOf have available suggeations^ on how-to 

auccdsafully utilize communiby resource/S 
in order to maximize learning by partici*- 
pants.. 



A final word: A complementary volume having to 
do with the design, impl-ementat ion, management, and ^ 
evaluation of community-baaed educational projects' 
has been prepared by the Authors to^ccompany this 
resource guide. Those etlucators wjio ^ire charged 
with planning, implementing, and/or evaluating such 
projects should find this program development, guide 
helpful. Its title is Planning and Vly aging Community 
Programs - A Process Approach ^ 
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Chapter 1 : 

i/lSIITS OF STUDY 



(.Budgeting 
\ . Credit 
Insurance 
Financial Aspects of Housing 
Saving and Investing 
Estate Planjiing and Retirement 



Budgeting 



OVMVIEW 

Peopl* can Improv* their n^andard of llvir»g in one 

• ''['•y ""o^* income or they can 

maximiii what they have, which mean- they can Manage 
5oJ n)ore wisely. Itony do not have the capacity 

fmniim J?^ ^""^ capacity for 

implementing the eecond alternative. 

tnftiy^^..}'"P°''i*?*' ^'"^^ '^'^ managing one's money 

h^S« increasing the quality of one's lif«. 

is the budget A budget, simply defl-ne^, is a plan for 
?rcnir?oM?^'"^' in^"ting. The budget caS aJd 

in controlling our own finances. It can improve our 
standard of living by making us aware of alternatives 
to^the ways in which we hjve been spending, saving, 
and managing our financial affairs. 

« 




GINERAL OBJECTIVES FOR THE LEARNER ON BUQCETING . 

Upon completion of this unit, participants will be 



1. ' understand whal a budget is and what it is not. 

2, understand the concepts involved in and need for 
taklnq financial inventory and preftpiring a personal 
balance sheet, 

K understand the importance of establishing goals as 
a part of^ the bujiget-malj: Ing process. 

4. irkntify those items that constitute a budget and 
realize their relative importance to the process of 
accurate budgeting. 

^1. idc^ntify the tools required for preparing and main- 
taining, a budget. 

b. understand the importance of humAn relations in the 
planning of the family's spending, saving, and in- 
vesting, which includes reQognizing different • 
spending traits among individuals and .family 
members. 

7. identify common misconceptions on the subject of 
budgeting. 

d. understand the importance of regularity in spending 
and savings plans. 



able to: 
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CONTENT OUTLINE ON BUDGETING 

The followlncj can be used as \ qiiideline for teach-« 
inq a lesson or course on budgeting that 'will meet the 
specific needs of learners. 

U Definition of 'Budget Includes These Factors: 

A. A. budget is a plan for saving, spending, and 
invest ing. 

n. A budget is a useful tool for personal income 
planning. - . 

• C. A budget is a flexible plrfhs^for personal finan- 
cial management; which is subject to review and 
rev Ls ion as needed. 
D. A budget needs to be planned on a* regular bas-is 
in order to maximize results, 

II . Kstablishinq Financial Goals: 

A. Budqetinq is a tool to help one reach financial 
goals: ^ 

1. ^ Short-range goals include meeting the daily, 

weekly^ and monthly expenses . 

2. .Intermediate-range goals include such things 

as buying an appliance, an automobile, or 
takijfhg a vacation, 

3. - Lonf-range goals include saving for the 

children's education, buying a summer 
^ house, taking an extended trip abroad or^ 

supplement ing retirement income . 
B*: The entire family should contribute to goal- 
setting. ' , 
^C, Goals should take attitude^, values, preferences, 
and needs of the entire family into considera- 
tion. ^ 
D. Recognize the fact that the decision to sp6nd 
money for a particular purpose may reduce or 
eliminate available funds for other goals 
(opportunity costs) . 

III. Human Relations Approach'\to Budgeting: 
A . Commun icationingener^l:* 

1. It is important for all family member:^ to 
participate ioa discussion regarding the 
use of f ani ly rlnancial resources. 
^ 2. Communication alDOUt mbney matters should be 

done at a time when ^11 members are recep- 
tive; e.g., not late at night when ^me 
^ may be tired and irritable or at . the' dinner 
table. 

3. Family members shoujLd know exactly what is 
. being discussed and ^evaluated . 

4. Kach family member should express himself/ 
herself clearly with specific examples 
related to the goals under examination. 
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5. EadU family partici-pant •houid be a t|ood ^ 
y listener: (an active listener focueea atten- 
tion on the other person, establishes eye 
* contact, and listens with the "inner and 

outer" ear*) . 

B. Raising one's consciouahess about money and tKe 
family: ^ 

1. Socialization: The media, parents' atti-, 
tudes ancf actions,, neighbors, and the 
community all contribute to a person's 
understanding of money I 

2. Personal values and attitudes: Our. spend- 
ing personalities are a reflection of our 
backgrounds and experiences. Compare such 

, types as the compulsive spender versus the 
misor. Consider the differences between 
ideal values and actual spending behavior. 

3. Family needs: All aspects of the family 
situatipn must be evaluated, including 
ai/e, I ife cycle, income, needs, etc, 

4 . Money and controls : General ly, single 
persons have more freedom and choices 
available in tJieir financial decision 
making? married people need to Communicate 
and compromise, and tend' to have l^?s 

^ control than singles regarding money 
matters, ' 

Who handles tho money: Financial control 
is frequently determined by custom, tradi- 
tion, ethnic background, -and per^eonal i ty . 
b. Mow the family spends: Spending patterns 
are determined by f ami ly situation, per- 
sona I cha.rw=»ct^r ist ics , att i tudcs about 
'money and spending f ami ly backgrovmd, and 
family standard of living. ^ 
7. Family ^et worth: The family's financial 
• status is often determined by its managerial 

, skills in the handling of money and the 

family's ability to disregard outside 
forces, such as advertising and the "need" 
to keep up with tHe Joneses. 

Drawinu Up the. Budget: 

A. It is a qood idea to start with a "normative" 
budget: These are hypothetical budgets put out 
by governmental agencies depicting how the , 
"ivo^aqe" family spends its money. This will 
give you ^ome idea as to where to start. 
Remember that a budget is personal aftd fl'exible 
and should be designed to Tneet your own per- 
sonal and family jieeds * 

B. Find out exactly how your iponey is spent by ^ 
keeping tra*ck of expenditures for at least six 
weeks to three* months . Record all expenditures; 
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later, review your list *and check those items 
which 70U feel are unnecessary, 

C. - The annual budget: \ ^ 

1. St Art with annual net\ income: ' salary or 
waqes , interests, dividends, etc.^ancl 
subtract social secur I ty paymeptA , taxo^, 
and all other withholdings. 

2. List fixed ex{>en8es: rent or mortgage 
petymenta, iusurance payments, installment 
paymenfia , emec4i.ency f ut>d/ othcf f iKod 
ox^^enses per year". 

List flexible expehses: food, cflothing,' 
household supplies, mi^dicv^ I costs ,. recrea- 
tion, transportation, '^utilities, other 
flexible expenses per year. 

4. Subtract total expenditures from net income 

5. The result is the appropriate amount that 
can be set as ide for aJ^Vings , real ization 
of future goals, i nveij^tmonts , or just for 
••fun/" • . . 

D. The monthly budget :, * 

1. Start with monthly n^t income. 
*2 . List all monthly fixed expenses. 
K List all monthly flexible expenses, 

4. List all irregufar fix<jd expenses (e.g., 
insurance pa\ihents <kie two t imes per' year ) 

^ and divide by 12 to get monthly figure. 

5. Subtract total rtiohthly expenditures from 
net man t h 1 y in come . 

V) . The result is the amount that can be spt 
J aside for savings, irt vestnaen ts # and 
incidentals on a monthly basis, * 
i: . Keep records of income and expenditures. 

F. Review budget periodical ly and compar/3 actual 
expenditures against what has b^en budgeted. 

G. Revise budget as needed. • . ^ ^ 
H\ NOTK: Ke*ep in miyd th«t the budget is Jpnly a 

tool. It is valueless unless ttie individual 
treats it seriously as a control device for 
living within one's income. 
I. Bp consistent in your calculation^ . That 
# means tfiat you need to use annual or' monthly 
figures or calculate everything 4>er paychegk 
per ion. The annual budget will give, you a good 
overview of your finances. Your monthly or 
"per paycheck" budget will help you in your 
day-to-day I i v inq and decision making . 

Misconceptions about ^^Budgeting : 

A. Buciqetiiuj is only recordkeeping. 

B. Some people cio not earn enough income to 
f budget * * 

C. Some people earn toe much income to make 
budge tiY\g necessary. 
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D, Budgets put one into a financial strait jacket . 

VI. Tool* to Aid You in Budgetings 

A. Income "records: paycheck 8tub»# bank interest 
statemeiht , dividen^l records # etc, 

B. Other record^: Personal checkbook, cancelled 
checks, receipts,* and monthly statements from 
your bank — for documenting your payqients. 

C. Copy pf go«lB--short"-, Intermediate-, 'and long- 
range--for evalq^at^ng e^^pendi tures . 

D. Financial 'statement — for preparing a personal 
balance sheet v \ 

K. Journal sheets or budgeting Uook for drawing 
^ up and maintaining the budget.* 
•F. Work** charts'-- for* anticipating expenditures, 
e.g., a 12-month fc^udget ing/spending chart,.' 
(might be included with E) . 

VII. The Personal Balance Sheet: , 

A. Before establishing a budget,, draw up\a per- 
sonal balance a*heet' (called taking fi'nancial 
inventory) . 

B. The Balance Sheet: Assets minus Liabilities 
equals Net Worth: , 

1. ^^g4^%S.: What you own:" 

Wr^^onBy in checking and savings accounts. 

b. Stocko, bonds, and other types of 
investments . 

c. Personal property: cars, furniture, 
appliances, jewelry, etc* 

(Note: Calculjite these at current 
market <value) . 
♦ d. Real estate, 
e. Other' assets (think of anything owned): 
^ cash value of insurance policies, 
pensidh funds, etc. 

2. Liabilities: What you owe:' 

Bills you owe. 
>^ . b. Installment Credit outstanding . " 

c. Mortgage on house. 

3. Net worth: What^ou own minus what you owe. 

C. Prepare a balance sheet annually. 

D. Budgeting shoufd help increase one's net worth 
from year to year. This increase can be docu- 
mented by comparing annual balance sheets. 

♦ * 

VIII. Agencies ' Aiding the Consumer: 

A. Consumer League in your state. 

B. Superintendent of Documents, Gover/»ment 
Printing Office, 710 North Capitol Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 . • * 

C. County Cooperative Extension Service ^ 

D. SEA, Extension Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Information Service, i4th Street 
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and Independence Avenue, S,W., Waihirigtpn, D.C. 
20250. 

Also, CoQperative Extension Service offices at 
state land grant universities. 

Special Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs; Office of Consumer Affairs; Department 
of Health, EducAtior> and Welfare; "^330 
Independence Avenue, S.W.*, Washington, D.C.' 
^^0201. • 

Regional Office of U.S. Department of Housing 

and Urban Development. 

better Business Bureau. 

Trade and professional ^ssofciations:- 

1. American Academy of National Lawyers, 

900 N. Lake Shore Drive, qhicago, Illinois 
60611. 

2. Americfan Home Economics Association, 2010* 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D,C 
20036. 

3. National Foundation for* Consumer Credit, 
1819 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

{Furnishes addresses of Consumer Budget 
Credit Counselling Services in each state 
upon request.)' 
4^ National Retail Mierchants Association, 
100 W. 3rst Strefct, New York, New York 
lOOOl. 
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SPECIFIC TB:ACHING suggestions on BITDGETING ^ 

All. or some of the following teachinq auqqeatlons 
can be used, dependinq on the typo of audience. They 
can t!\lso bo adapted and/or expanded as the situation 
warrants. 

1, Make available to participants the materials pro- 
vided on the topic of budqolinq, (See "Resources" 
^ortio!\ of this unit.) v 

2, Have participants prepare a personal net worth 
statt^mtMit . This can be done rather simply by 
iLHtuui assets in one column and liabilities in 
another. Subtract the liabilities from the assets 
to arrive at net worth. (Because of ^he personal 
tuituM^ i^f thi> exercise, participants should not be 
tiHiuirr.l to reveal their net worth to the rest af 
the qroup. ) Rather than usmq personal cases, you 
nu^iht pn^pare a case study to be analyzed* 

\, \\<\v^^ part ic-ipa!\t s prepare a sheet with three 

rolumns. Head the columns "Short-Ranqe Goals," 

IntermiHl iate-Ra!uie Goals," and "Lonq-Ri^nqe Goals." 
I.iMt at liMSt five short-ran<M> jtioals, three 
iiUmmediate-ranqi^ qoals, and one lonq-ranqe qoa I . 
Mavi* participants share their lists with everyone 
\i\ the qroup and discuss the reasons for t|ieir 
ch(^ I rt^s . 

N(>ti»: call to the attention of part icipants that 
this IS o!\ly a'practice exercise and that 
the di»velopment Af actual qoals should be a 
t am I ly a t t a i r . ' ^ 

4. Prnvidi* part icipai\t s with a form on which they can 
diaw up a bucUietl Thi^Re forms are avail<!ible from 
y matiy stuir Ci-^»-- loan com{>anies, banks, the Cooperative 
Kxtension Si>t vice, st<\tionery stores — or you can 
dt-nqi\ a!ul duplicati> the form yourself. Have each 
pai t icif^ant- f>repare a budqet for a typical month, 
takttui his or ht>r individual family circumstances 
■ iiUo .'oi^sidcr U Mon. If it can be done withqut 
\>mbarraHi^*ment , several of the budqets miqht be 
sliariHl and used as the basis for discussion. 
^. Havi» partu^ipants ask friends arul acquaintances 
what thi^r fiv^t nvu^tion is when they hear the 
wold "budqet." Thivie n^act ions should be recorded 
and shared with .t hi* qroup at a later session, 
t). participants write down the answers to the 

tollowiiuT qui^stions: 

a . What was thi^ last art id e of clothinq you 

bcMuiht (iu* piece (^t furniture, hobby equipment, 

t^tc.) ; 

^ b\ Uhy did yoiX buy it? 

Wild did ycni buy it? • * 
vl . Oo you still' 1 ike it? 

i>. WouKl you buy it jqa in? ^ 
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f.. What influenced your choice to buy it? 
Ask partlcipante to deacribe what they consider to 
bo one major mistake in financial planning which 
thuy have personally made. Have the group analyze 
><hy this mistake happened* * 
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VALUES-CLARIFICATION ACTIVITIES ON BUDGETING 

The following examples of values-clarification 
'activities for the unit on budgeting can be used by the 
teacher as preaentexl or adapted to meet the learner's 
needs . ' - % 

Activity n 

All people have some money for which they are 
soJf>»ly responsnbi^. Some have more than others, but 
alfl have to make decisions as to how their monfey is to 
be spent. It often happens that we spend money in 
ways that are in conflict .with our goaltf and values. 
The followinq exercise is designed to force pajrticipants 
to take a look at their spending habits and to help 
them decide their degree of satisfactio\)r With these 
habits. , ' 

The presenter should have each participant draw a 
circle on a clean sheet of plain paper. The p^ijrtici- 
pants .should divide this circle in accordance with their 
spending patterns, with each segment representing, in 
percentage form, the relative amount of the expenditure. 
The finished product is a pie chart^ of how the partici- 
pants ^ money is being spent. Prior to developing these 
charts, the presenter, with the aid of the group, should 
prepare a lisf of categories which represent the areas 
in which participants spend the,ir money. This list 
should be displayed on the board, by means of an over- 
head projector or on a newsprint pad. These areas 
miqht iiw'lude: 

newspaper^ and magazines ' ' 
luiK'hes 

recreation, includinq spectator sports , 
automobi le and/or transportation 
savirujs with a purpose 
savings without a purpose? 
qifts and cont.r ibut ions 

clothinq ^ ^ 

itK^identals (tobacco, candy, toiletries, etc.) ^ 
ht^bbies 
miscellaneous 

After the pie charts have been completed, the 
presenter might ^>rovoke discussion by asking such 
quest ioi^s as: ^ ^ 

- Are you satisfied with the size of your slices? 

- Consider your short- and long-range goals in life. 
Does your chart represent progress toward these 
qoiijK^ * - * * 

- Draw a pie chart representing what you consider 
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An i^ml Bp^nding paitern for yourielf . 
- fAr« you wUlin«y to ritaka certain changes in your 
■pending pattern to better represent thf^deal 



I Activity 12-- 

he ot'ihr?^ ^^'■^'''^5*"^ group to aasume that 

V^,?.^! . ' °' * househotaw^ This household 

bers of the family are employed in fairly secure (if 
not well-paying) jobs. Inflation has caused a. aubstan- 

• ion . r^^*** "^^"^ income dis- 

•ounted for taxes and inflation) of the family There 
18 no solution but to cut family spending ^ 

H«/o5 «'»'^\P*>^4^}P«nt to rank order the following 

? ten household expenses according to where the 
cuts in family spending should be made. (The first 
V .area to be cut would be listed first.) •'Volunteers may 

ItTrt^inl J^^"" ^^'^ °" '^"°*ber approach to 

starting discussion would be to survey the group, 
writing on the board the number of participants who 
assigned each item a number from one to five (upper 
half) or from six to ten (lower half). 

Food 

Clothing 

_^ Health care 

Recreation and entertainment . 

Per son'^al allowances 

household upkeep 

Gifts and. contributions 

L Family transportation 

, Hotisehold equipment 

~ ^ Personal items {cosmetics, tobacco, papers, 
ma^iazines, hobbies, etc.) , 

Variations of this list approach can b^ used to 
Initiate- a values-clarifying discussion, with soecific 
emphasis on sacrifices or adjustments that can be made 
ip-^the family spending patterns. 

Th\e list of expendittires as well as the background. 
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structure, an* Income of the .hypothetical\fi^ily can 
b© adjusted toy the teacher to fit those of the learners' 
{e.vi., a qroup representing a special ett)nic background 
and/or families with limited resources.) Remember, the 
teacher needs to know his or her audience and be 
flexible and understanding in h^s/rior citing of examples 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION ON BUDGETING 

T\\c fqllowinq ciuestions sktc designed to serve ^as 
vfliido lines and examples for the teacher. The content 
outline on budqetmq lends itself to establishing 
addit ional quost ions . 

l*» What is the value nf lonq-ranqu qoals t^ financial 
- planninq? ♦ 

What financial problems might occur as a result of 
not 'plann inq ? 

J. What are some commoji mistakes in managing money? 

4. H(^w mu|ht the lack of money affect a person's 
attitude toward life? 

5. What are some factors that influence the ways 
peof)le spend money? 

6. Define and contrast a planned purchase with an ^ 
impulse purchase. 

7. Cite instances of compulsive spending by you or 
members of your family; include when it happened, 
where, why, and how often. 

8. Discuss the importance of family input in thp/ 
budget -mak inq process. 

9. What is. the difference between an asset and a 
I iabi I i ty ? 

IQ. Why is it necessary to keep records of one's income 
and spend inq? 

11. What is the difference between fixed expenses and 

tlexible expenses? 
^2, What are some of the misconceptions that people 

hold about budcietinq? 




VOCABUUVRY-- BUDGET INC ^ 

Asset* 1 V All property, both real and personal, that is 
owned. Examples include cash, checking accounts, 
savingslaccounts,' stocks, bonds, houses, furniture, 
cars, ezt. , 
Budgeti A plan for spending, saving, and -itivesting? in , 
broader terms, it can be called a guide for better 
living. ^ ^ 
Communicatiori r The ability to talk honestly and listen 
actively to other people, with All involved under- 
standing whJ|^; is* being sadd. 
Copsciousness ; > An awareness about thing8--ourselves 
and vour perstinal environment. Specifically in the 
unit,, an awareness about money, its function in 

BPcl^t y, i ^ pH ^h r>w if ran be man aq ed _to^ gain maximum 

'^alue from the amount one has available • 

Family Life Cycle : The circumstances a family finds 
itsel:f in at any given time. Examples include 
single persons (career-minded and nonemployed) , 
married oi; unmarried? couples without child.rf 
or two adults with^ pre-school children, schol 
children^ children'.in college? pre-retirement 
without Children , retirement , etc. 

Financial Goal^s i Objectives that Dne wishes to attain 
as "a r'esult of conscientious and intelligent 
management of financial resources. ' 

Financial Records ; Any document that verifies how a 
p#rson earns and spends his or her money. Examples 
include paycheck stubs, checkbooks, monthly bills, 
bank ^.tatements, etc. 

Fixed Expanses ; Those expenses that will remain the 
same throughout the year. ^ Examples include insur* 
ance payments, rent or mortgage payments, and pay* 
ments under an installment obligation. 

Flerxible Expenses : Those expenses that change from ^ 
day to d^y. Examples include food, household 
supplies, medical costs, utilities, and recreation^ 

Liabilities : Everything that is owed. Examples include 
• unpaid utility bills, installment debts, mortgages, 
etc. 

Net Income :' Salary, waiges, interest, dividends, social 
security, etc. r less all withholdings. 
' tJet Worth : ji^^Assets minus liabilities. This item may 
be vieWOT as a person's wealth, free and clear of 
any debts. 

Normative Budget : A budget base<ji upon averages. Nor- 
mative- budgets are generally drawn up by the fedetal 
government^ to show how the "average" family of four 
spends its money. Different budgets are *drawn for 
different geographical locations as well as for the 
-average- urban family, the, "average", suburban 
famy.y, and the "average" rural family. 

Opportunity Costs : Those things that must be given up 



when one makes a decision to act in a particular 

^-'J;' one decides to spend one Is money on 

one specific item instead ot another.- If a person 

. decides to spend $400 for a television set. he or 
she no longer has that money available for other 
purposes such as buying a' sail boat, taking a 
vacation, saving, etc. These other purposes repre- 
annt the opportunity costs on^ those things that are 
given up when one makes a decision to commit his' or 
ner financial reso^rces^in a particular way 

r.eisonM_Balance^h^ A listing of a person's 
< assets, liabilities, and net worth. The total lia- 
bilities are subtracted from total assets .to yield 

a^%^c"r;n%:^t^:-:^'- '''' ^^''^^ -'^"^ 

P ersonal Property ; aI 1 property that is not retal prop- 
erty^t_yg^estate, Ex^^mplea inrlndo intangible ' 
Ht-'xaonai property such as bank accounts, insurance 



policies, stocks and bonds; and tangible personal 
property such asj/^f urniture, cars, jewelry, and 
clothing. r*^*^ " 

Personal Values: Tffbse things that are importantv to us 
;^s-™i^^l3. For instance, a person may decide 
that incurring debts, is undelirable, with the excep- 
K^m^ °f ^^fl^^'^^i'l'g a mortgage irf order to purchase a 
home. F;:equently. t;here is a difference between 
those things people claim to value and the pattern 
SLv -A person may claim to vhlue being 

debt-free yet abuse the use of credit in his daily 

Real^ro£ertj^real estate); Specifically defined as 
land and anything permanently Attached to it. This 
includes a lot and the houses, trees, and bushes 
that are a part of it. 

Socialization; The process of adapting to. social needs 
nf ^fr; s°<^i^li"tion about money (the process 

of developing a certain attitude towards handling' 
Z'^ "Sing money) is developed through the mass media, 
and frotn beiag exposed to the attitudes of other 
people and from personal experience 

Withholdinas: Those things taken from"a worker's pay 
before the worker receives his or her paycheck 
Typical withholdings include income tax, social 
security, pension payments, and union dues 
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EVALUATION INDICATORS— BUDGETING 

Depending on the content covered, the followlnq are 
some Indications (called indicators) the educator might 
look fo^ as a succesaful outcome of tea.ching the unit 
on budgeting. * 

1. Participants will be able to define the term budget 
and indicate the place of budgeting in family fi- 
nancial management. 

2. Participants will be able to define the following 
t-erms: ' ^ . 

a. incoifte 

b. fixed expenses , ^ 

c. flexible expenses / 

— — — i^. per sonal valu e syst e m r 



e. asset 

f. liability * i 

g. net worth 

Participants will be able to dxaft a personal 
balance sheet so that assets equal liabilities plus 
net worJth (or so that net worth equals assets minus 
liabi lit ies) . ^ 

Given a list of Atypical" family goals, participants 
will be able to classify each of them as short-term, 
intermediate^ term, or long-term. 

Participants will be able to Tist at least tl^ree 
tools that can be utilized in the preparation and 
maintaining of a budget. 

Participants will be able to list the steps necesr 
sary to the preparation and maintenance of a budget^. 
Given a .hypothetical family situation, participants 
will be'' wible to prepare a monthly budget for^ the 
hypothetical family. 

Participants will be able to explain the iipoortance 
of total family communication in the budgetMti 
process . 
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Book's 



A. Allentrack, Andrew J. and Gorden E. Bivens. Con- 
5^!!!«£ Choicft^- The Economics of Persona l LiviKiTr' 
ChapteFT: "Bua^tinq . " NewToFimiSi^oIi^TlBFace 
Javanovich, Inc. , 1977. 

B. McVey and Associates, Inc. Budgeting . Chicagoj 
FoUette Publishing Company, 197t., 

C. Stillman, Richard J. Guide To Personal Finance, 
2nd ed.. Chapter 2; "Thf> "Rn; ^«»r~ Prr>,^g g g , A pgui r^ 
ing and Conse7\7il^^apital. " Englewood Cliffs. 



New Jersey:- Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975. 

' E. 



D. Warmke, poman F. Eugene D. V#yl'lie, and Beulah 



hellers. ^ Consumer Decision ^ Making j 2nd ed.. 
Part 4: "Money Management and the Consumer . " 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1977 



• < Pamph^lets <? 

A. From Education and Community Services, American 
Council of Life Insurance and Health Insurance 

inAA^*'"*'*'' ^ Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

2 0 00 6 • 

1 • A Date With Your Future 

^- ^^^^"g the Most of Your Money 

®* $o Stretch Your Money > Public Affairs 

Contmittee, 38T Park Avenue Soiith, New York, 1970 
(Pamphlet No. 302A) . 



C, 



^V^g^t' Money Management Institute, Chicago, 
illinois: Household Finance Corporatio<n, Latest 
'•e(^itjion. 

D. Contact the Cooperative Extension Sorvicp in your 
, state for a yjtt of publications available. 

r 

Other Printed Media 

► " 

^- ^^H^geitina. Uniqraph, P. O. Box 24287, Seattle, 
Washington 98124 ( Learning. Activity Package) . 

* 

^"dSPtinT and Money Manaciement 2nrf n 
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Delta Pi Epai Ion National Office, Gustavua 
/Vflolphua College, Sti, Peter, Minnesota 56082. 

C. Mone^ Management (Multi-media Kit). Changing 
Times Educational Service, 1729 H Street, N,W,, 
Washington, D.C. 20(^^06, Latest edition. 



; ^ / 

Filrt^strips 



^* Marriage and Money / American Coiincil of ^Llfe 
^ Inai>rance/Health Insurance Institute, 1B50 K 
St roe t , N.W. , Washington, D.C, 20006 • 

^» Mon^y Management , RMI Educational Films, 701 
Westport Roadi Kansas City, Missouri 64111, ^ 

C. Money Management and the Consumer , Control Data 
Corporation, Herman Resource Man|5ig<»ment Services, 
HQND3R, P. O, Box O, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440, 



Fi Ims 

A. Frbm Modern Talking Pictures Services, Inc, , 

2 32 3 New Hyde Park Road^ New Hyde Park, l^ew York 
Ma40, 

1. A New^Look at Budgeting 

2. A Penny Savecf 

^ • Consumer Educat ion : Budget inq , BFA Educat ional 
Mpciia, 2211 Michiqan Avenue, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia 90404, 

^* ^9 ing Money Wisely > Journal Films, Inc, 909 West 
Diversely Parkway , Chicago, Illinoi1^ 60614* 
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; OVERV IEW 

Experts recommend that the tothl amount of con- 
aumer dtsbt (exc luiive' of the homo mortqaqe) for indi- 
viduals or families should not Exceed 15-^20% of take- 
home pviy , , ^ ' 

, '. • ■* 

We know that "about 39% of all debtors were In 
•some trouble' because of» too much credit" and "at any 
^ given time, approximately 50% of al^l American families 
owe installment debt.***. This meaijs that more than one- 
third of Amerie^an f>imilie8 have more debt than they 
can safely handle. Therefore, a unit on Consumer 
Credit is included in this manual. 

• • In order to use crefcdit wisely, we jmust first 
understand It. When properly used, credit can bo *i 
mediu^rt for improving one's standard of living. When 
abused, credit becomes a blueprint for financial 
disaster. ' 



*.Arch W. Troelstrup and E. Carl Hall, The Consumer in 
American Society , 6th edition, McGraw-Hill, Tnc, , New 
York, 4576. ^ 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES FOR THE LEARNER ON CREIDIT 



Upon completion Of this unit, participants wills 

1. Be able to define the term credit. 

2. Be able to identify both advantages and dis- ' 
advantaqeji. of usinq credit. 

"3. Be aWare of tKe various laws and regulations 

qoverning the granting and use of credit. 
4^ Understand the special problems of women and 

minorities when dealing with credit. f 
5. Know, when given any set of circumstances, how 

much credit an individual or family can afford to 

carry, 

b. Know which things might bo done to establish a good 

credit rating. • \ 

1. Understand the function an4 contribution made hy^ 

credit bureaus. . * 

8 * Kno^ what actions- .shcxuld Jm tAkeil wHen th^y cannq| 

pay thoir bills^ 
9, Understand the purpose of credit life imaurance. 
10, Know tho importance of shopping for the beat credit 
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CONTENT OUTlJiNE ON CREDIT 



TK« following •uggastlonf c«rv bm u««d «• a gulde^ 
linm for teaching a laason or couraa on credit that 
will mmmt tha apeclflc naada of participants. 

I. ^Credit Defined: 

The receipt of money, goodft, or services 
now In exchange for a promise to pay back- in 
full., including any Interest charges, at a later 
date. 

II. Advantdf^es and Disadvantages of Using Credit: 

A. Advantages:* v ^ 

1. Consumer^, can enjoy use of the pj?oauct 
before paying for it. ^ 

2. It is convenient* There is no'^need to 
carry large sums of money. 

~- — — Buyin g on cr edit can be ^ form of fozc ed~ 
savings. An individual or family may 
find it easier to pay off a debt on a 
large purchase (e.g., furniture) in 
regular amounts rather than to save the 
money< first and then make the purchase. 

4. Credit can be used^ in etnergencies to 
provide extra funds. 

Disadvantages: 

1. .Some people have a* tendency to buy more 
* than they need. 

2. /\ consumer may lim4^t shopping choices to 
stores accepting credit. 

3. Money is allocated for credit payments 
that might be needed for other purposes^ 

4. Finance charges add to cost of' goods* 

III. Federal Legislation Protecting the Consumer: 
A. Truth- in-Lending (Title I Qf Consumer-^ 

Credit Protection Act) : , 

1. This- lavf applies to personal loans in 
amounts under $50,000. There is no 
limit on real estate loans. 

2. There are no maximum or minimum interest 
rates set by federal statutes. However # 
interest rates are set by individual 
states. 

3. Lenders must state annual percentage 
rate. • . 

4. Lenders must reveal total* finance charge 
in dollars and cents. 

5. Regulations are established for ^pen-end 
(charge accounts) and closed-end (in^all- 
ment purchases) credit. 

The consumer has the right to*rescind a 

. ' 1 ■ 
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loan contract which resulted in a lien 
on his or her hom^ (other than a first 
mortgage uaed to purchase the home within 
three business days).. 
Loan shark activities (Title II of CCPA) i 

1. The federal law calls these activities 
••fcxtortioHate Credit . Transactions, " 

2. It Is illegal to extend credit using threats 
and extortion. 

3. It is also illegal to collect credit by any 
extortionate means /(^ny direct or implied 
violence to cause harm to persona, property 
or reputations) • 

4. Punishment consists of monetary fines and 
imprisonments 

Wage garnishment (Titlelll of CCPA): 

1. The amount taken out of w^ges cannot excMjS 
approximately 25%* of disposable income 
(state law supersedes federal law, if the 
percentage is lower) • 

2. An employee cannot be dismissed' from a job 
because of one garnishment. > . . 

Credit* cards (Title V of CCPA-Amendment) i 
1. Liability ia limited to $50, and then only 
if creditor meets certain conditions. This 
. $50 limit is applied only up to the time the 
^cardholder notifies the credit extending 
agency. If notified immediately there may 
be no liability at all on the part of the 
cardholder. 
2- The card is not valid until signed. 

3. The card may npt be sent unsolicited. 
Pair Credit Reporting Act (Title VI of CCPA) j 

1. -The act is designed to protect consumers 

against false or inaccurate credit reports.. 

2. A credit bureau is regulated regarding the 
release of information in your file. 

3. A seven-year time period is the maxima^ that 
adverse , ihfdrmation dVin remain pn the/ 
consumer's record (bankruptcy, 14 yfars). 

4. The credit seeker must be notified that he 
or she Is being investigated. 

5. The consumer can request proper information 
regarding his or her credit file, •nd can 
include a lOO-word statement telLing his or 
her side of a dispute. 

Fair Credit Billingu Act (Public Law 93-495): 

1. The consumer ir protected against inaccurate 
and unfair credit billing and credit card 
practices. 

2. The consumer must receive billing statements 
at least semi-annual lid. 

3. The creditor must acknowledge the consumer's 
questions as to the accuracy of the blllinq 
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atat#m«nt. 

i. Actions on questionable billing stateri 
mants must be resolved within 90 days 
after receipt of notic4ifroin consuroeiT. 

5. Special rules apply regarding issuance 
of advejrse reports on unresolved 
questionable vStatements; charges not in 
dispute must be paid aocordin^) to the 
terms of the contract. 

6. Credit card companies cannot prohibit 
merchants from giving discounts for cash. 

7. The credit card user has recourse 
against the issuer of the credit card 
when goods purchased with the card are 
unsatisfactory. 

a. The transaction must exceed $50. 

b. The .transaction must be made in th^ 
same State as the mailing address of 
the customer, or within a 100-mile , 
radius of that address. 

G.' Equal Credit Opportunity Act: 

1. Credit must be made without discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex, marital jitatus, 
race^ color, reli-gion, national origin 
or age. 

2. Income of spouse may not be discounted 
in determining credi^t.jiforthiness. 

' 3. After June 1, 1977, all accounts used 

by both spousefit or for which both are 
liable must be reported in both names. 
4. Other provisions have to do with alimony, 
^ child birth, and divorce. 

<. 

ivl Federal Trade Commission Rules: 

A. Door-to-door selling 

1. A three-day cooling-off period is 
provided for the consumer if-the selling 
price of consumer goods is $25 or mor'e. - 

2. The sale must be initiated away from >:he 
seller's pclncipal place of bui|ines8. 

3. The Consumer ' 8 'right to cancel must be 
stated in the contract. 

B. Selling through the mail: 

I* All promotional materials must clearly 
^ explain how the plan operates. 

' I. The subscriber must be given at- least 10 

days in which to instruct not to mail 
' merchandise. 
3. Under the FTC's Trade Regulation Rule, 
' the seller is required to ship the 
merchandise within 30 days or else qive 
the buyer the options of extending the 
time, or canceling the contract and re- 
ceiving a refund. 
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V. Women and Credit t 

k. Refer to item III, Q, Equal Credit 
Opportunity Kct^ on page 3X. 

B. The reason for discrimination againat . 
women in the granting of ciedit ia baaed 
many ti«iea on my the. The facta ares 

v. Increaaing numbers of married and 
single women are in the work force. 

2. Changing life-styles have caused millions 
of American women to become hea^s of 

^ households. 

3. Regional statistical da^a regarding 
women in the labor force vary according 
to^ region and need to be updated 
periodically. I 

C. Women play many roles (fro^ homemaker. to 
aalaried employee) , makingf it difficult to 
establish financial identity. 

VI. The amount of credit a consumer can afford .to 
assuinv> depends upon: 

A. Size of family, family structure.. v. 

B. Personal values, aj;titudes«i life-style. 

C. Position in life cycle, f • 

D. StabilLty of job. 

E. Size (yf income- 

F. Extent of current finapqial obligations. 
0. Rule of thumb: consumer debt (not counting 

mortqaqe payments) should not exceed 15-20% 
of disposable income. y/The'actual amount a. 
' t family is able to assume would depend on 

spec i f ic ci rcumstances . 

VI I. F.atablishinq a Personal Credit Rating (credit 

A. Work at a full- or part-time jobl ' 

B. Oi>er\ a checking account (apply for an' 

* overdraft account) . .. ^ . 

C. Apply for a single-purpose credit card 
(det>artment stored gasoline, etc. ) . 

D. Apply for a multi-purpose credit card. 

E. Borrow cash from a bank or credit union (and 
pay it back accordinq to terms of contract). 

F. Pay for the purc^iase of furniture or car on 
instal Imenj; plan. 

0. When deciding whether or not to qrant credit*, 
credit extendinq aqenciea look for "the,, 
f ive 'C's* of credit: " 

1. Collateral (property to back up loan in 
event of default). 

2. Capital (your net worth — assets minus 
liabilities) . 

J. Capacity (your ability to^repay d^bt — 

based on income and curr^tly outstandinq 
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d«bts) * 

4. Character (your recprd for rapaywent 
ot debt*),. 

5, Condition* (economic conditions — avail- 
ability of money for lending 

What Credit Bureaus Dot 

A. They receive and file, records of credit 
transactions. 

B, They provide lenders ijilth reports on credit 
worthiness ot prospective borrowers, 

€• They maintain a credit file. This file , 
includes information ont v 

1. The consumer's record of payment. ^ 

2. The consumer's rex?ord of any overdrafts 
or defaults, ^ 

3i The consumer's history of extension or 

denial of credit, 
4. Evaluation of the consumer as a good 

credit risk, ^ 

D, Credit bureaus do not make decisions, they 
only provide information, 

E, The consumer's credit rating is determiqed ^ 
by favorable or adverse information in 
credit bureau f i le^ : 

1, It i^B important that credi t-rfJiated 
information be updated regularly, 

2, See Fair Credit Reporting Act (III, E) 
for mote information, 

F, To establish a good credit rating, the 
consumer needs to: 

1* Pay bills on time. ^, 

2, Refrain from overqxtending himself or 
herself, 

3, Talk to lendjer, if Vinable' to meet bills 
on time, . ^ 

When the Consumer tannot Pay His or Her Debts^ 
He or She Should! 

A, Speak to creditors about renegotiating the 
loan and payments, 

B, Consider a consolidation loan,^ 

C, Get credit counsell'ing, (Public and private 
agencies provide credit counselling services. 
*If in trouble, you might consult your bank 
or Ur|:>an Poverty Agency for assistance) , 

Credit Life Insurance:^ * 

A, Decreasing term insurance will pay off out- 
standing d^bt in the event of death of 
debtor (e,g., if loan has been tiken put for 
a-, new car, remaining balance will be paid 
off) , ^ 

B, Under the Truth-in-Lending Act, the consumer 
must be informed of the cost (premium) if 




credit life insurance li a requDreniant for 
gettljiq credit.* 



XI. Sources and Cost of Consumejf ^editi 
A, Sources J 

1. Credit unions, 

2. commercial banks, savings banks, and 
savings and loan associations. 

3. Credit cards (issued by banks, stores^ 
gasoline companies, etd.). 

4. Dealers (automobile), j|lepartinent stores, 
.' specialty shops, etc. 

^. Small loan, companies, 
6. Pawn shops, ^ 
, B. Cost: 

1. Rates vary. The consumer needs to 'shop 
around for the most advantageoys credit 
source available to him or, her, 

2. Secured loans i (yiJ)ported by collateral) " 
are lesd expensive to obtain than 
unsecured loans • ' 

* 3. The consumer needa' to know how to 

, calculate the (true) annual percentage 
rate . # 

a. Under: Truth- in-- Lending, APR (^nrtual 
percentage rate) must be provided 
to the consumer (see Item III, ^, 
Ir-e, "fruth-in- Lending" on page* ^9), 

b. Even under Truth-irt-- Lending, fcctuaN 
rates may vary slightly from those 

^ ' reported, and it might be helpful 

for th^ Consumer to know how to 
compute the APR, 

c. Formula for de^^mininq (true) 
annual percentage rate: i 

2 (MP) ''I 
R - -PTFJTT) where ^ - ( true )'^ Interest 

rate (or APR) 
M payment periods/ 

in a year 
D « dollar cost of 
loan 

p ^ principal amount 
of loan (amount 
^ borrowed) 

N « total number of 
^ , payments being . 

ma^e 

Example: 

Assume an automobile is beinq purchased for 
$3,000. The trade*-in (and/or downpayment) 
amounts to $500, with the, remainder beinq 
paid off in 36 morvthly installments of 
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$85 each. , 

To determine the APB, use the formula given 

In 3c and fill in the necessary figures In 
the illustration, ^ 

R - ? s 

M 12 (monthly payments; ^thoref ore', 12' per 
year) 

D «• $560 (you must pay the lender ^3,060; 
which Is $n5 X 36 months; you borrowed' 
$2,500, determined "by subtracting $^00 
from $3,000; therefore, the dollar cost 
of the loan Is $560, or $3,060^mirtus 
$2,500). 

P * $2,500 (the amount borrowed) 
N « 36 (36 monthly payments) 

2(12 X 560) 13,440 
Finally: R - 2^66/ (3« ^ 1) - ftSlSfifi - .145 

or 14.5% 

XII. Agencies Aiding the Consumer:"^ 

A. For specific billing problems consult the 
creditor Involved (see Fair Credit Billing 
A^t, III, F, on page 30). 

B. Office of Consumer Protection, yqur 8tat0« 

C. Better Business Bureau, lopal office- 

D- Federal Trade Commission, regional office, 
E- Consumer Credit Counselling Service of 

Greater New York, 185 Madison Avenue, Room 
502, New Vork, New York 10016. Consumer 
Credit Counseling Services also exist 
locally (their address may be obtained from 
the National Foundation for Consumer Credit, 
1 Isted below) • - * 

F. Your state Department of Banking may have a 
consumer credit ^ureau. 

G. Trade and professional aasocflatlons : 

American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W-, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

2. Associated Credli: Bureaus, 6767 fJouth- 
west Freeway, Houston, Texas 77036* 

3. International Assocla t lon . of Credit Card 
* Investigators, 1620 jGtant Avenue, 

Novato, California 94947. 

4. National Consumer Finance Association, 
1000 I6th Street, NIW., Washlnqton, D.C* 
20036. 

•3. National Foundation for Consum^ Credit, 
1819 H^Street, N.W. , Suite 510, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

«• National Institute of Credit, 3000 Marcus 
Avenue, Lake Succe^a^ New York 11040. 
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SPECIFIC TEACHING SUGGESTIONS ON CREDIT 



The teacher can u»e all or some of the followinq 
teaching suggestions for the unit on credit, dependihg 
on the type of audience. These suggestions can also 
be adapted and/or expanded as the situation warrants. 

1. Secure enough blank credit application forms for 
the group. Ask each participant to complete a r 
form. After completion of the forms, have a dis- 
cussion on those items that creditors consider 
important in determining whether or not a person 
qualifies for credit. ' 

2. Give the group a hypothetical case of obtaining 
an automobile loan of $2,500 or more. Ask each 
individual to shop at different lending agencies 
for the best rate. During class, compare the 
different rates offered by different lenders. J 

3. Invite a speaker from a local credit bureau to 
speak to the group on the services provided by 
3ucl> bureaus. The spea'ker should be asked to 
identify procedures used by and^laws regulating 
credit bureaus. • 

4. Materials on credit can be^ obtained from govern- 
mental agencies and local financial institutions. 
These materials should be secured* and made 
available to the participants. (See "Resources" 
section of this unit and General Bibliography.) 

5. Bring in (or ask participants tb brijig in) 
newspaper advertisements of credit teems. Use 
these for comparison and group discussion. * 

6. If there is a member of your group who belongs to 
a credit union, ask him or her to report on the 
advantages of the credit union as he or she sees 

r it and why he or she joined, it. You mi^ht also 
secure a credit Union representative to speak. 





VALUES-CLARIFICATION ACTIVITIES ON CREDIT ^ 

The following examples of v«lue»-cl«rif ication 
activities for the unit on credit can be used by the 
teacher as presented or adapted to meet the learner's 
needs. 



. Activity #1 

The presenter should duplicate the statements 
below, according to the following directions? Work- 
B^^^ y^""^ place an •'A" in the blank if you 

agrrfe with the statement and a '•D" in the blank if you- 
disagree with the statement . 

With the possible exceptions of a 
house and car, credit should not 
be used as a means of purchasing 
goods and services. 



Frequent use should l^e made of ^ 
urchasing oil »credit since it allowr 
ou to enjoy gopda and services be- 
fore paying for them. 



The cost of credit is^ too expensive 
for the service it provides. ^ 

^ 

(Other statements, appropriate to r> 
the particular group, 'may be added. 
These statements would have to' do 
with reasons for or against using 
credit. 

Discussion on the issue of the use. of credit can 
be generated by asking for volunteers to identify their 
reactions td the statements. The presenter might want 
to discuss inconsistencies in the respondent's a^tandard 
of values, for instance, j the values of that persbh 
who wants to use credit but does not feel that he or 
she should pay^ for the service. (Would this mean that 
the cN3st of credit should be spread equally among cre- 
dit and cash cust9mers?) 
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Activity #2 

The Truth-in-L^nding Act is primarily a disclosure ' 
law designed to help consumers shop more intelligently' 
for ^credit* Many have labeled this law as government 
meddling in a free enterprise system. Their contention 
is that the consumer is able to shop wisely for credit, 
that such laws are an insult to the consumer's 
intelligence* Advocates of the law cite abuses by 
lenders in the area of consumer credit # and claim that 
the unwary consumer is in.^need of* protection through 
the law, 

Discuss the abtove with your group, Emphasizing the 
following: )^ df 

What should be the role of the govern- 
ment in protecting the consumer? 

How much responsibility should be placed 
upon the consumer for his or her behavior 
in the marketplace?^ ^ 

Should credit ^e classified with such 
things as product safety in determining 
when government protection is required? 

Do debtors' prisons have a place in 
modetn-day society? 
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^^^^^ijjlfriONS FOR DISCUSSION ON CREDIT 

The folloJing que* t ion* are di*Hgn0d>J:o serve as 
guidelinsf and examples for the teacher. The content 
outline on credit lends itself to establishing addi- 
tional questions. 

1- What do you c<)^sider the greateit advantage t6 
using credit and the greatest disadvantage to 
using it? 

2. Whajt are those things one should consider when 
trying to determine how much credit one is able 
to assume? 

3. Do credit bureaus perform an important service 
for creditors? If yes, what is it? Do credit 
bureaus perform an important service for 



consumers? if Kre«/ what is it? 
Identify the important terms of 
federal legislatLion : 
a. Truth-in-Lenaino. 



the following 



Truth- in-Lending, 

b. Fair Credit Reporting Act. 

c. Fair Credit Billing Act* 

d. Equal Credit Opportunity Act. 

5. What is the purpose of credit life insurance? 

6. What are some of the things a person might do if 
he or she is unable to pay hi>s or her debts? 

7. How might a person establish a good credit 
rating? v ^ 

8. When one is shopping for an automobile loan, what 
are^he sources of lending agencies one might 
ch^ck in comparing prices for the loan? 

I' 



VOCABULARY—CREIHT 



Annual Percentage Rate r The rate of interest paid 
a debtor computed on an annual basis. The rate 
must be revealed under the terms of the Federal 
Consumer Credit Protection Act* 

Billing Statement : The record sent (usually monthly) 
by creditors to conaumers showing the beginning 
balance, transactions for the period , ending 
balance, finance charges, and annual percentage 
rate. The frequency with which billing statements 
are sent is regulated by the Federal Fair Credit 
Billing Act. 

Capital : An individual ' s ' net worth; that Is, the 
assets less the liabilities. 

Closed-end Credit : A fixed amount of credit avail- 
able to the debtor. The number of payments is 
predetermined as is the time for payment. An in- 
stallment loan for the purchase of a car is a 
typical example. ^ 

Collateral : Property, either real or personal, used 
to secure the repayment of a loan. 

Consol Idation Loap ; A loan obtained for the purpose 
of paying off several other loan3. Many small 
loans can be consolidated into one large loan. The 
consumefr thus enters into a new contract, usually 
spreading out 'the payments over a longer period of 
^ time. There are smaller monthly payments although 
at, greater total costs in interest charged. 

Consumer Credit Protecl^on Act ; (Tcuth- in- Lending) 
A federal law requirTfftg credit extenders to reveal 
the cost of credit in both dollars and cents and as 
an annual percentage rate. Other provisions of the 
Act cover loan shai;k activities, wage garnishment, 
credit cards, and credit reporting (see Fair 
Credit Reporting Act) . 

Cool ing-of f Per iod ; A period of time in which a cotji- 
sumer may reject a sales contract that was made 
under certain conditions. Under a Federal Trade 
Cemmlsslon rule on door*-to-door selling, the pro- 
visions specify that when a sale has been initiated 
in the home and involves $25^or more of household 
type goods, the consumer has three business days 
in which he or she can cancel the contract (e.g., 
.vacuum cleaner, encyclopedia). Under the Consumer^ 
Credit Protection Act, there is a three-day 
cooling-off period whenever a house is uspd as ^ 
coll^ateral for a loAn, except^whgp ' the loan is given 
on a first hiortgage (e.q., altHSlnum siding, repaving 
of driveway) . • 

Credit s * A promise to pay at a future date qiven in 
exchange for the present receipt of goods or 
services^ 

Credit Bureaus ; Reporting agencies that receive and 
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file records of credU transaction*; credit bureaus 
provide reports to agencies that extend credit. 

credit counselling: A procedure whereby an individual 
who Is havinq difficulty paying his or her credit 
obligations has a conf or^Atf^fTr) with a credit 
counsellor. The credit counsellor offers advice 
regarding th^. debts and how to manage money sb as 
to prevent future. problems . 

Credit History: The record a consumer, business, or 
government has for repaying debts. 

Credit Life Inauraince; Decreasing term insurance, the 
purpose of which is to pay off any outstanding 
balance of a debt in the event of the death of the 
debtor. 

^i^t Rating:- The worthiness of a consumer, business, 
or government as a credit risk; that is, the 
likelihood of a debt jbeing repaid. 

Credit Union: A savings/lending inst itution whose 
custoiffers all belong to a particular group. For 
example, all teachers in a particular city may form 
a credit union for their saving and borrowing needs. 

Kcjual Credit Opportu nity Act : A federal law designed 
to prevent discrimination on the basis of sex, 
marital status, race, color, religion, national 
origin, or age in the gt^antinq df credit. 

!:g_LLJLredu Billing Ac t: *A federal law designed to 
protect the consumer against inaccurate and/or 
•unfair credit billing. 

FajL^ Cred it Reporting Act : Title VI of the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act. A law designed to protect 
consumers against false and/or Inaccurate credit 
reports. 

Charge: All of the costs, both direct and 
indirect, that must be paid by the debtor for the 
extension of credit. It is the dollars and cents 
amount that must be revealed under the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act. 
Holder- in-Due-COurse Poctri'ne! A doctrine ^ereby a 
third person (not 'a par ty to the negotiable 
instrument) receiVing.a negotiable instrument must 
be paid the proceeds of the instrument regardless 
of any oersonal defenses available to the maker or 
drawer of the instrument • For e)^ample: A ehock is 
given to a merchant for the purchase of a TV set. 
The set does not work, but the cheek has already 
been t rans f erred, by t'he merchant to a third party 
(perhaps a bank). The purchaser cannot refuse to 
pay the proceeds of the check to the third party 
(bank), (The purchaser, of course, can seek 
satisfaction frorh theWVchant.) * - - 

The holder'-in-duf^-course doctrine does not 
apply when the third party is a >art of thp orlainal 
, transaction. For instance, a creditor that wor/M 
rogularly with an automobile agency cannot be a 
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hold«r**inrdu«-'COurse for any consumer loan made by 
It througK th^ agency for the consumer. In such 
cases the consumer can refuse to pay«the holder of 
the note (financial institution), 
> Loan Shark I . OneO^o lends money at interest rates in 
excess of thosW allowed by law. Rates charged by 
Iqan sharks *of^n exceed 1000%. 

Open->end Credit i K credit extending arrangement 
whereby the amount of credit available to the 
debtor will Vary with the pgirchase and payments, 
A revolving Charge account is a typical example. 

Rescind ; To undo; to relieve oneself of a legal 
obi igat ion by having the contract undone. Under 
the Consumer Credit Protection Act the consumer, 
who signs a contract under Khich a lien is placed 
on his or h^r house (except for first mortgages 
Uied for the purchase of . the dwelling), has three 
business days within which to cancel (rescind) the 
contract (cancellation must be in writing). 

Secured Loam A loan supported by (or backed up by) 

' collateral given by the borrower. 

Small Loan Co^Qpany ; A money-lending institution 
making loans of relatively small amounts to con- 
sumers. The rates charged and amounts that can 
be loaned are regulated by the state in which the 
small loan company^^is licensed. The interest rate 
"Vharqed usual Iv higher than bank rates because 
bf the size of t^^^loan (relatively small) and ^the 
risk that these companies usually accept. 

Wago Asaignment : A withholding by an employer of 
part 6f k debtor's waqes far th^ benefit of a 
creditor. Done without the aid of the courts.' 
The employee normally voluntarily assigns (trans- 
fers) the right to collect a part of his or her 
. waqes to the creditor. States normally regulate 
the amount of -wages an employee is allowed to 
assign. 

Wage Garnishment : Any legal procedure done through 
the courts by which a certain amount is withheld 
f%rom a person's salary to pay off his or her 
creditors. Under the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act a person cannot be dismissed from his or her ^ 
employment because of one wage qarnlshment. , 
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EVALUATION INDICArORS--CREDIT 

Dependinq on the content covered, the. following 
Indications (called indicator?) are »lqn» the 
oducator_mighf look for as a auccesaful outcome of 
toachlnq the unit on ccedit. 

"Participants will be able to define, orally or in 
wrltinq, the term of credit. 
2. Participants will be able to llHt at least five 

advantages and five disadvantages of using credit. 
K Participants will be able to list at least three 
provisions of each of the following federal laws: 
^ a. Truth- in-U>ndinq . 

b. Fair Credit Reporting '^^ot . 

a. Fair Credit Billinq Act. 

d. .Equal Credit Opportunity Act. 

4. - Given an individual's or f ami ly ' s' f ipancla 1 con- 

dition, participants will be able to determine* the 
credit limit that an individuftil or family 'win be 
able to handle. 

5, Given a list of consumer credit behaviors, parti- 
cipants will bo ablo to*ldentify those behaviors 
that would load to a qood credit rating and those 
bt*havior8 that would lead to a poor credit i^at i ng . 

^. Par t if^ipanta will be able to describe the alterna- 
tive actions to be taken when one is having 
difficulty meeting his or her credit obligations. 
. 7. Participants will be able to describe the 

ffinctions and contributions made by thb credit 
bureau, ^ 

8. Participants will bo able to describe an accept- 
able process to be used when shopping for credit. 
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8BLBCTBD BXBI^IOGRAPHY OP TKACHINa/LKARNINQ RESOURCES 
ON CREDIT 



Bookt « 

i - 

A. Oltman, Lawranca J. Parapnal Pinanca » Part 4t 
-Managing Your LiabiTTTiSiT^ k«nadaia» Illinoiai 
Tha Drydaa Press, 1978, „ 

B. Portar. Sylvia/ Sylvia Porta r'a Monay Book , 
Volume 1, Chapter 3l ^How to Borrow CaiTTand Use 
Credit Wisely.- New York; Doubleday and Companyi 
Inc., 1975. 

C. Warmke, Roman f . , Eugene D, Wyllie, and Beulah E. 
Seller*. Conaumer Decisio n Making , 2nd ed., Part 3. 

"Credit- and the Cdnsumer.""" Clncinnatlt South- 
western Publishing Co., 1977. 



Pamphlets V v 

^' ^^gtg You Should Know About Borrowing ?V Better 
Business Bureau of Metropolitan New York, Educa- 
tion Division, 220 Church Street, New York, New 
York lOOl 3. 

B. It's Your Credit — Manag e I^ Wiijely . Money 
Management Institute, Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Illinois, Latest 
edition. 

C. Margolius, >§idney. ;,A Guide to Consumer Credit. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, No.'Tf4&, 381 i*ark Avenue 
So^th, New York, New York 10016. 

D. MCE-7Northeast Mar\agement Coniumer Education 
Guides! You and Credit (NE-158) 

Your Credit Rating (NE-159) 
Available to northeastern states through the 
Cr^operative Extension Service. 

E. Matejic, Denise. Your Cred it Rights and Respon - 
^ a4bi4i^ie» - (Leaflet 489ri ^^operatlve^xt^nsidn 

Service, Cook College , Rutgers University, 
Publication Distribution Center, Box 231, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 08*^03. 

F. Contract the Cooperative Extension Service in your 
state for a list of publications available. 
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OthT Prinf d Mfdia 



Everybody I ■Honyy (Quarterly). Consumer Credit 
Union National Aasoclatlon, Inc./P, 0/ Box 431, 
Madtaon, Wiaconaln 53701. 

Learning Activity Packages, Uniqraph, P, Box 
24287, Seattle, Washington 98124. 

1 . Credit 

2, Credit Cards 

UiiDl Con sutler Credit , 2nd ed. Consumer Education 
Prograimned Learnlrnq Instruction Bcfoklets, Delta Pi 
Epsilon National Office, Gustavua Adolphus College, 
St. --Peter, Minnesota 56082. 

A book of financial loan payment tabl<rt>, available 
at bookstores. (A lending institution may be 
willing to give you a copy). 



Changing Times Credit Service. Changing Times 
Educational Service, 1729 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

Credit Sgueeie. Information Officer, Ontario 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Relations, 
555 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

Let the Buyer Beware . Singer Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
Illinois 60614, 



Consumer Power: C redit , BFA Educational Media, 2211 
Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, California 9040^^4. 



The Money Tree . AIMS Instructional Media Service, 
Inc. , P. 0. Box 1010, Hollywood, California 90028. 

The Wise Us© of Credit . Association-Sterling 
PTlmi^ Tnc. , rff Butllngton, La Grange, Illinois 
60525. 

To Your Credit . -9200 Film Center, P. 0. Box 1113, 
fTTnneapolis, Minnesota 55440. 



Filmstrips 



Films 
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lnturanc« 



OVERVIEW 
% 

"^^^^ enough for people to build up a healthy 
financial position for themselves. Equai importance 
should be attached to protecting that financial 
position and, as in the case of life-insurance, creat- 
ing financial security for those who survive us. It 
is impossible for us to avoid all risks. The next 
best thing is to insure against them. 

Insurance, whether it, be for property , liability , 
or life, is the only means most of us have available 
for preserving what we have. Without insurance in our 
family financial plan, all of the-other plans may 
coi|e to naught. / 
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QINIRAL OBJBCTZVBS FOR THE LEARNER ON INSURANCE 

Upon c<mpl«tlon of this unit, participants wlllt 

1. understand th# fundamental principles upon which 
the concept of insurance (sharing of risks) is 
based. .V 

2. know the different kinds of insurance hecessary 
for sound fio«nclal management* 

3. be able io differentiate among the different type 
of life insurance. 

4. .know the various types of health insurance 

coverages ava 1 lab le .\ 

5. be aware of the need t:o insure against possible 
property loss* 

6. know th^ factors that determine the cost of 
insurance. 

7. be able to intelligently choose an insurance 
agent. 

8. know the importance of periddically ex^amining 
their insurance program. 

9. know the function played by the life cycle and 
composition of the family when determining 
insurance needs. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE ON INSURANCE 



The following •uqgestions can be used am a guide- 
line for teaching a lesson or course on insurance that 
will meet the 8[>ecific needs of the learners. 

I. Fundamental Principles of Insurance! 

A. Risks cannot be eliminated, but they can be shared-* 
by all t-ho8e carrying this insurance (e.g., in the 
event of f i re) . 

B. Not all risks are generally insurable; in 
general, ini^urance coverage could not bo ob- 
tained for k risk that affects only a very 
few people /unless one is willing to pay a 
very high premium; for instance, the hands of 
a pianist might be insured, but at high cost. 

II. Risks Needing /protection: 

A. Life (risk of death); persons left behind are 
protectee! from the economic loss caused by 
death. / 

B. Health (risk of loss of earnings and/or pro- 
tection against high medical expenses), 

C. Property (risk of damage to or loss of 
property) , 

lyll .Organizat ion of Insurance Companies: 

A. Stock companies are owned by stockholders. 

B. Mutual companies are owned by policyholders 

of the company; policyholders receive dividends 
based on earnings. 

C. When comparing costs between sttock and mutual 
companies, one should consider mutual company 
dividends as a i::e€urn on the premium, and re- 
duce the price of the initial premium accord* 
ingly. 

IV. Life Insurance: • 
A. Types of Life Insurance: 
1. Term Insurance: 

a. Coverage is for a given 

number of years. 
b» Buys protection only, no cash 

value. ' \ 

c. Initial cost is less than other 
types of life insurance, al-^ 
though premium usually increase's 
with each renewal and eventually 
exceeds the premium cost of 
whole life insurance . 

d . Types of term insurance : 

(1) Level term insurance (death 
benefits do not change). 

(2) Decreasing term insurance 
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with aga of policy i examplai 
mortgnga inauranctt) . 
a. Typical examplaa of tarm 
Inaurancet 
* (1) Credit Ufa inauranca and ft 
mortgage inauranca >rhare w 
covaraga ia for tha term of 
tha outatandlng dfbt. 
(2) Group Ufa inauranca Whare 
covaraga ia for the term in 
which insured la a member 
of the covered group; 
Who 1 e 1 1 f e insurance x 
a. Coverage is for the whole life of 

the insured, 
bt Policy builds up a caah value, re- ^ 
presenting a savings feature. 

c. Relative cost is more than term, ^ut 
less than endowment insurance. 

d. variations ot'whole liifei 

(1) Modified whole life combines 
whole life and term insurance. 

(2) Li^mited payment life provides 
for the policy being paid up in 
a qlven number of years. 

(3) Jumping juvenile policies pro- 
vide for increased coverage on 
juveniles upon their becoming 21 
years of age, 

(4) Increasing premium whole lifoJ 
premium increases fpr a number 
of years and then levels off. 

Endowment policies: ' 

a. Coverage for the endowment period 
only. 

b. Policy matures at the ehd of endow- 
ment period with proceeds being paid 
at that time, making this type of 
policy as much a savings as an 
insurance plan, ♦although tha interest 
paid on the 9avia||i portion , is very 
low. 

c. Relative cost is the most expensive 
of all typps of life insurance. 

d. Typical uses of endowment policies: 

(1) Education l+ind. 

( 2 ) Re t i rement^ f und . 
Combination plans i 

a. Family plan combines various typ^s 
of Insurance pn all members of the 
family. 

Fami ly income p olicy combines whole 
li to insurance with d^^creasinq term. 



Family maintertiince plan combines 
whole life inauranca with level term 
inaurance* 

^ One-'par^ntr ^amjLly plan protects ju»t 
one parent (whole life) and children 
(term) • 

B. Extra protection available to inauredi 

1. Waiver of premium benefit requires the 
in*urance company to pay your premiums 
if you tare disabled for more than six 
months, 

2. Guaranteed insurability allows you to in- 
crease your insurance coverage without 
having to take a physical examination. 

3, Double irtdemnity pays the beneficiary of 
an insurance polidy twice the face amount 
if death is accidental, 

4, Automatic loan provision provides for 
' an automatic loan against cash value 

in order to pay premium. 

C. Settlement options: 

1. Lump sum payment. 

2. Installments paid for a fixed period of 
time and/or for a fixed amount. 

3. Payment of accumulat«^d interest; pro- 
ceeds of policy remain with insurenhce 
company. 

4. ' Annuity of life income payments. 

5. Joint or survivor annuity option gives * 
life income to annuitant and spouse as 

' long as either one .should live. 

D. Develojjing your personal . life insurance plan: 

1. Identify current rfhd long-range needs 
and realize that needs change. 

2. Identify current coverage of needs: 

a. Social Security. 

b. Group policies. 

c. Private policies. 

d. Net worth. 

e. Other considerations of personal 
financial picture. 

A METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE AMOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE 
TO PURCHASE: A HUMAN NEEDS At»PROACH* 

4 

B 

The human needs approach is a realistic method. of . 
detormininq the amount of life inSMrance an individual 
shbuld purchase. This method is made up of five-parts: 

* . „ . ,> , . ' ^ 

(1) " Clean-*np " fund - burial expenses, debts, ^ 

*This illustration has been added to the content, out- 
line for the sole puroose of presenting a logical* ; * 
'procedure for determining one's life insurance n^eds. 




t«x«tf iMdlcAl fxp«ns«« for last llln«S8, 
misccllansoua debts. 

(2) Rsadjustmsnt psriod - psrlod of tima for 
widow and dapandants to adjust to tha loss 
of a braadw4nnar*a aarnlnqs. Parlod of 
tlma is usually two to thraa yaars and In-^ 
cofna usad is braadwinnar * s annual taka-homa 
pay- " * ^ 

(3) Depandancy Period Incotna - takas into ton- 
sideration nuinbaV of chlldran, and thair 
ages until iend of dapendanqyi usually the 
age of 18. 

<4) Educational needs - primarily college or 

vocational itudy. 
(5) Widow * 8 tncome - (Social Security Gap) - 

timfluperiod widow no longer receives social 

securtty payments. * 

Example: Malp, age 27, dies; wife, age 27; 

one child, age 2, ( > 

Social Security Gap, age 47 to 62 
(child gets Social Security bene- 
fits to age 22 if full-time 
college or vocational student , age 
' , • 18 if not) thus 20-year Social 

Security payment for wife, (age 27 
^ plus 20 equals 47) ^ 

Note: Examplei ui^inq the complete human 

needs approachi Male ,\|inj^^rr led, 
age 27; wife, 27; one chi^d, age 2. 

(1) Clean-up fund - 

a: Rortqage ^ $30,000 
, B. Car loan 3,500 
• C. Burial expenses 2,000 

D. La'st illness 1,000 

E. Taxes 200 

F. Misc. debts liO OO 

Total . SJTTIM ' . 

(2) . Readjustment period - three years after death. 

Take home p^Y^l 3,000; Tottil $39,000. 
, (3) Dependency period income - one child, age 2 - 
^ * Given three years under readiustment 

period thus concorned with age ^ thru 18. 

$2,000 per year for 13 years, total 
4^ $26,000. ^ * 

(4) Education al needs - for this example consider 
college expens^Tor four years at $3,000 per 
year. Total $12,000. 

(5) Social Security Gap for widow age 47 to 62 

as determined previously, 15 years, $4,000 per 
y^ar approximately. Total $60,000. 

Total Lifd Insurance needs excluding savings, invest-; 

ments, and any'existinq life insurance the breadwinner 

may possess? 
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(1) • $37,700 

(2) 39,000 

(3) 26,00Q 

(4) 12,000 

(5) 60^000 
Sub-total I $l7TrTTO 

Letsx Savings $ 8,700 

InvaatiMnta at markat value 2,000 
Group Lifa Inauranca from 

amployment 30 i OOP 

Sub-total 1 40,700 
Total amount of Lifa Inauranca 

naadadt ^ $134, OOO' 
Recommended life policy to purchase to meet 
this need - decreasing term life insurance 
waiver of premium benefit (if breadwinner 

lid become disabled for six months or 
lnore» premiuma paid (waived) by insurance 
coihpany ) ,i 
Annual premium for male.,, age 27, good health, $298 
per year. 

V. Health Insurance: 

A. Cost of health care is becoming prohibi- 
tively expensive. Health insurance helps to 
meet health costs from serious or unexpected 
accidents or illnesses. 

B. Health insurance policies lack ^standardiza- 
tion; consumers should compare policies by 

. comparing the following: 

Deductible — initial'* amount of health 
expenses you pay. 

Co-insurance percentage of iiealth 
expenses you pay after paying the 
deductible. 

3. Pre-existing condition — a medical con- 
dition existing prior to purchase of 
the policy; if and when the cbmpany will 
pay expenses resulting from this 
condition. 

4. Benefit Maximum — the limit a policy 
will pay for a given ' benefit 

5. Lifetime. MaKiroum -- the limit a policy 
will pay on iffetijne total benefits. 

6* Renewables — v renewal of the policy 
may be guaranteed or it may only be' 
conditionally renewable. . 
B^sic' types of health insurance qoveraget 

1. Hospital expense: hj&lps pay for hospital 
costs — room and board, routine nyrsing 
care* minor medical supplies and related 
servicesv, 

2. ^ Surgical expense: covers hospital, surgi- 
9al, and some medical fees. 



3. PhY«t'ci«n»j •xp«nMi hmlpB pay for in- 
hospital doctor vililta or for homa and 
off ici»>iiita. 

4. Ma4«rmadioar iixp#naai halpa pay for 
a broad range of hospital , surijical , 
and msdical a)(|>snses that are brought 
on by serious or prolonged Illness or 
injury. They usually have a high life- 
time maximum, but also a deductit^la and 
a co-insurance feature. ^ — ^ 

5. Disability incomet pays cash for fche 
time you are^ not working due to illness 
or injury, , v/ 

6. Med^carei for people 65 or over; it ^ 
reduces ^dical costs associated with 
hoSpitaliEation, surgery, .C)r a long 
period of recovery, 

7. Medicaid; provides coverage for those in 
critical financial situations; it is 
financed through taxes. 

8. Special insurance planss availa.^)le Cor 
*^ dental, prescription drugs, eyeglasses, 

etc. 

D. Private Health Insurance 

1. .Individual policies may be purcrtfised for 
a person or a family. ' * 

2. Group policies: available through work, 
professional organizatioAs , or frater- 
nal organisations; they are usually less 
expensive than individual plans and 
offer comparable coverage, 

3. HeaUh Maintenance Organizations (HMOs) t 
community medical plans; a fixed amount 
is paid annually for unlimited use of 
HMO facilities. 

4. Blue Cross and Blue Shield: nonprofit 
health care prganizations that offer 

. genermri benefits for reasonable (not 
chaap) fees, 

E. Sc^^ special considerations regarding healt^h 
insurance: 

1. Transferability of gro.up insurance 
policies, i 

2. Combination of .groui:» coverage with 
individual coverage, ma 

3. Survivors and depejidents benefit in 
group contracts , 

Health insurance is an ar^ requiring 



special attention,,;f<rtlcularly for 
senior citizen»-<nany policies are so 
limited in scope as to be virtually 
worthless, N 



Property Insurance :^ 
A, AutoiHobile insurance: 
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(ly When the Insured causes personal 
i injury to another individual 

(Personal Injury ) • 
(2) wnen the insured causes damage to 
another individual's property 
( Property Damage) • 
b. Collision or upset that causes damage to 
the insured's automobile (Collision). 
Loss caused by fire, theft/ and other 
named hasards ( Comprehensive ) • 

d. Loss caused by personal injury to those 
in insured's automobile ( Medical 
Payments ) . ^ " 

e. Damage or injury caused by an uninsured 
motorist (Uninsured Motorist) • 

2- As with other types of insurance, premiums 
are determined by the degree of risk 
involved: * ^ 

a. Personal considerations;! 

(1) Age and sex of driver, 

(2) Value of automobile covered. 

(3) Geographical location of owner, 

(4) Number of accidents experienced by 
driver of insured automobile, 

(5) Number of mil^ driven per year. 

(6) Other inciderttal factors. 

b. Premiums differ amdng companies; shop 
for the best value relatives to needed 
coverage. 

c. No- fault insurance should reduce pre- 
miums^ by reducing the number of automo- 
bile accident cases going to court. ^ 

d. Should automobile insurance be mandatoey 
or voluntary. * 

B. Homeowners Inaurance: 

1. Policies available vajfy in amount of 
coverage provided. 

2. By 801 co-insurance. clause the policy- 
holder will lose a proportional' amount af 
coverage ^if propelrty is not insured for at 
least 80% of its replacement value. 

3 * Tenants insurance is available to cover 

persona^^ property of people living in apart- 
ments or houses. 
VII./ Insurance for Different Needs - How Much 
Insurance Is Enouqh: 

A. Women: * special considerat ioi^ to married, 

unmarried# and single parent. 

B. Minorities: special consideration to income and 

living conditions. 

C. Single parent: special consideration to age and 

needs of children. 
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D. Family litm cycl«; ip^cial coniidl^ration 

to MiptV or full nevt. 
I. Childrttm tpeci*! consideration to numbar, 

agaii and ne«da. 
r. Alona at ratiramanti apacial conaidaration 

to life-style to be 
maintained. 

G. Working coupleat apacial consideration to 

llfe*atyle to be main- 
^ tained. 

H. Reconstituted families (two single parents 
joining in jyixe^i marriaqe) t special 

consideration to treatment 
of children involved. 

I. Special considerations I e.g., aging parents, 

unmarried couples, 
etc. 

VIII. Choosing an Insurance Agent i 

A. Interested in your n*eds. 

B. Is qualified. 

C. Can provide references. 

D. * Is conveniently located. 

E. Remember, generally speaking, the higher the 
premium, the greater the commission earned 
by the insurance agent. 

IX. Agencies Aiding the Consumer: 

A. Department of Ipsur£^nce in your state. 

B. Regional Office of Department of Housing and 
• Urban Development. 

C. Regional Office of Federal Trade Commission. 

D. Local Consumer Affairs Office. ^ 

E. Better Business Bureau. 

F. Trade and professipnal associations: 

1. American Association of Insurance 
Services* 221 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60601. 

2. American Council of Life Insurance 
an<J/or Health Insurance Institute, 
1850 K Street, N.W. , Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

3. American Insurance Institute, 85 John 
Street, New York, New York 10038. 

4. American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, 270 Bryn Mawr Avenu^i 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010. - ^ 

5. Health Insurance Association t)f 
America, 1701 K Street, N,W., Washington, 

D.C. 20006. 

6. Insurance Information Institute, 110 
William Street, New York, New York T003ft. 

7. National Association of Life Under-; 
warlters, 1922 F Street, N.W;, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001. ^ 
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SPECiriC TEACHING SUnGejSTIONS ^ON INSURANCE 

L ^ 'P! of audience . The., .ugqe.tlon; c3K ° 
«l»o bo adapted and/oi: ©xpirfided the •Ituatlcvi 
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1. A wealth of materials is available from such 
aources as the American Council of Life Insurance, 
the .Insurance Information Institute, major insur- 

^nS*io°T?^^'' '^"^^ insurance department/ 

and local insurance brokers. Many of these 
materials should be secured and made available to 
participants. (See "Resources" section of this 
unit.) 

2. Brinq in (or ask participants to bring in) news- 
paper and magazine articles depicting economic 
loss. stress the fact that many of these losses 
could not have been avoided, but that risks can 
be shared through insurance. 

3. Displays can be prepared on the Various types of 
insurance— life, health, hpme, and auto. Actual 
policies Tmiqht be highlighted, with the partici- 
pants attnantion beinq palled to the salient » 
features of these policies. Sample policies j / 
might be secured from the sources suggested In 

item #1. " . 

4. Invite a member of the insurance industry to speak 
to the clas*r This person mi'ghti under- 
writer, insurance agent, or adjuster. It is al- 
ways a good idea to solicit guestions from your 
group before the speaker is to appear. These 
questions should be sent to the speaker so that 
he or she is aware of the areas in which the 
group is interes.ted. , „^ 

■>. Ask participants to examine their hous€k« or apart- 
ments room by room, preparing an inventory of the 
property and its replacement value. At the same 
time they are go i iff} from room to room preparing * 
this inventory, they should also be asked to list 
and correct any fire hazards they might find. 
(^iote: Such an inventory should be ke^t in a 
place other than- in the house; in a safe-deposit 
box, for example.) 

. Ask participants, to complete applications for life 
insurance. Use these applications to emphasize 
the importance of>the concept of the insurable 
risk . 

Ask a participant, or a small grogp of partici- 
pants, to interview an insurance agent. The 
interview should bo desiqned to bring out the 
fol lowing : 

insurable risk 
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d«t«nnin«tion of prttmium « 
insurable interest 
insurance and financial security 
moral responsibility for adequate insurance 
coverage 

(These terms are defined in the section on 

vocabulary . ) 

Prepare or procure several case studies of 
families or individuals with different back- 
qroundst income, family sixe, fanfijy life cycle, 
etc. Ask the group to prepare an insurance pro- 
qram for each of the cases. Differences in the 
programs to fit the different life situations 
should be called to the attention of participants 
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VALUES-.CLARlPICATrON ACTIVITIES ON INSURANCE 



The followlnq exampUs of valu«s-olarif ication 
activitiaa for tha unit oh Inauranca can be used by 
tha teacher as preaantad or adapted to meet the 
learner* a needs. 

Activity #1 

People frequently hold mlAconceptdona about the 
purpoao and value of inaurancei Becauae the buying 
of protection ia such an intangible thing, some have 
difficulty in understanding the need for it. 

At the beginning of the unit on insurance, 
participants' values can be examined by the teacher 
through the technique of the informal interview. 

Select a volunteer to answer a few questions. 
Afik a number of preplanned questions, but ask spon- 
taneous questions also to follow up on^the responses 
qiven by the participant. The Interview should not 
last more than five or ten minute*?. 

The concept of protection through the sharing of 
risks might best be explored through an interview on 
the topic of life insurance, (Although principles 
of insurance, in general, will be applied, life 
insurance is an especially good medium for a values 
clarification activity.) . The interviewee might be 
asked to assume that he or she is the head of a 
household and the sole support of a family which in- 
cludes* two adults and three children. The questions 
askod of^ the interviewee, both pre-planned and 
sp(>ntan*>ous , should be designed to bring out the 
fol lowing c^oncept S : 

* Realization of the risk of an untimely death. 

* Responsibility for the welfare of the family. 

* Mortality of having the family become a burden 
on society. 

* Intelligent money management , to include pro- 
vision for life insurance. 

* Po.nce of mind in knowing the family is pro- 
t ec ted . 

* Difforent strategies applied to life insurance 
to fit differing situations. 

Sine*- the most Important part of the interview 
rrvolvos «^round the spontaneous questions based upon 
the .inaw€^rs of the interviewee, i't is impossible to 
suaqest a list of questions to br* presented. However, 
you miqht begin by ask inn th^^ inter vipwee (as the 
ht^ui of household) about the impact on his or her 
fcimily in thr^ ovont of an untimely demise. If tho' 
inteiview<M' answ€?r3 that the family would be left 
tit^^t itutf^, the interviewer should follow up with a 
question ^uch as: •*What might b^ done to prevent your 
famil^y from becoming destitute upon your death?" 



Needless to ssy, If the interviewee responds that 
his or her death would have no effect on the familyi 
the Interviewer must be flexible enough to steer the 
Interviewee In a direction that will bring out the 
Importance of life Insurgnce coverage* 

If time permits, others might be Invited to pre- 
sent questions to the Interviewee. At the conclusion 
of the Interview, the Interviewee should also be 
permitted to ask the Interviewer any of the questions 
asked of him or her. 



The* automobile is a very impoif'taht part of the 
life of most people. However, some people are not so 
enthusiastic about the need (and cost) of Automobile 
insuTiTnce. Many will claim that the premiums paid 
for automojbile insurance in a year duriilg which they 
h.\d no accidents is a waste of money. 

Tho following activity should be placed in a 
sottinq exclusive of financial responsibility laws, 
or laws that require all licensed drivers to be 
insured. At the conclusion of the activity, these 
laws would be introduced and th^ir importance dis- 
cussed, ^ 

To identify the disaste/s that might befall a 
family through the failure to provide automobile 
insurance, two role-play ir^g situations could be ♦ 
contrived. 

The first situation w6uld include a husband and 
wife, one of whom as an uninsured motorist had a 
$SOO,000 iudqmont levied against him or h^r for 
totiilly and perm.ancntly disabling a pedestrian, A 
substantial part of the family income Was attached 
to satisfy the judgment. The husband .and wife are 
ar^^iu i nq money problems caused by the judgment. 

The second situation would also be developed 
around a husband and wife, one of whom was the in- 
juredf^arty and is now confined to a wheelchair. 
They, too, are having* money problems compounded by 
t he disability. 

At ter the ro I e-p laying act ivi t ies have been 
completed, the teacher might ask the class about 
any problems caused by the accident not touched 
utK>n by those playiriq tho roles. The session 
should be concluded by the introduction and dis- 
cussion of financial responsibility laws and the 
need for h.\ving adetjuate coverage of automobi Ip 
insurance. 



Activity #2 




QUESTIONS rOK DISCUSSION ON tNfiURANCB 



Th« following questions ar« designed to torve as 
guld«lln«s and axamplas for thm t«ach«r. The content 
Outline on Insurance lends itself to establishing 
additional questions. 

1. Is it possible to eliminate all risks in one's 
life? 

2. If a person pays for insurance coverage on an 
automobile policy and has no accidents, the money 
spent on premiums has been wasted. What is 
wrong with this statement? (Also see **Value8- 
Clarification, Activity #2.) 

Generally speaking, why is term life insurance 
less expensive than whole life? 

4. How do whole life and endowment insurance policies 
build up a cash value? 

5. Offer one argument for and one argument against 
the inclusion of double indemnity in a life * 
insurance policy. 

6. If the wife (or husband) is not a family bread- 
winner, but stays home and manages the house, is 
it worthwhile to carry life insurance on that 
individual? Is it necessary to carry life 
•insurance on children? Why? 

7. If one is careful with his or her diet, health 
insuran^ce should be unnecessary. Is this state- 
ment true or false? Why? 

8. What are the factors that determine the premium 
one pays for automobile insurance? 

9. What is meant by. no-fault automobile insurance? 

10. What is the 80% co-insurance clause? Why is it 
used? 

11. What can an individual do when he or she has 
difficulty in obtaining adequate insurance 
coverage for auto, health, home or life? 
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VOCABULARY- - INSURANCE 



Automatic Premium Loam A proviaion in an inaurance 
policy whareby If' you fail to pay your premium, 
the inaurance company paya the premium by charg- 
ing you for a loan taken out againat your 
accumulated caah value. 
Beneficiary : The peraon named in an inaurance , 
policy to receive the proceeda of that policy ^ 
when they become due. 
Caah (Surrender) Value i The value of a life in- 

aurance policy in the event that it ia voluntarily 
caahed in prior to death or maturity. -The policy- 
holder may borrow against the caah value at low 
rates of interest. 
Claim : A payment demanded for a loss in accordance 

with the terms of an insurallce policy. 
Co-insurance ? A relative division of coata between 
the insurer and the insured, whereby the insured 
must cover the- insured property fdr a giyen pro- 
portion of its replacement value. 
Collision Insurance ! A type of automobile insurance 
to cover damage to your car as a result^ of 
• collision or upset. * 
Comprehensive Insurance ; A type of automobile in- 
surance to cover damage to your car as a result of 
fire, theft, falling o'Bjects, or other hazards, but 
not as the result of collision or upset- 
Contretct ; , A legally binding agreement. 
Coverag e; The dollar amount, and/or hazards for which 

protection is qiven under an insurance policy. 
Credit Life Insurance : Usually a form of decreasing 
term insurance, the purpose of which is to pay off 
a particular debt in the ev«nt of the death of the 
debtor; mortgage life insurance is a perfect 
example of this. 
Deductible Clause ; A clause in an insurance policy / 
requiring the insured to pay the first part of a 
loss up to a stated (deductible) amount. 
Double Indemnity ; Sometimes called the "accidental 

i'Heath benefit." If this clause is in your life 

insurance policy, your beneficiary will receive 
twice the amount of the face value of the policy 
should you die as a result pf an accident. 
Endowment Policy ; A life insurance policy which is 
payable when the insured reaches a giveft age, olr 
upon death, if that occurs eatviier* 
Family Life Insurance Plans ; Combination life in- 
surance policies that include coverage for hus- 
band, wife, and children. 
Financial Responsibility Laws : Laws in many states 
that require the owner of an automobile to carry 
liability insurance coverage. 
Group Insurance : Insurance, usually health or life, 
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written to cover en eotire group of people Under 
a single contract. 
Guaranteed Insurability i A provision in a life in-. 
surance policy allowing the insured to buy multi- 
ples of his or her present insurance coverage at 
later dates without the need of proving insur- 
ability at the ti«e the add! tional insurance is 
purchased. 

Health Maintena nce Organizations i Organiaiations of 
medical peopTe""forined to provide health services 
for members of a group. 

Indemnity t The compensation given for damage or 
^ loss sustained. 

Insurability : Possessing the capacity to be insured. 
A person with a terminal disease may l^ck insur- 
ability; that is, he or she may lack the ability 
to obtain life or health insurance. 

Insurable Interest ; An interest in a life or pro- 
perty to the extent that its loss or damage will 
cause financial disadvantage. For example, a 
person does not have an ii;isurable interest in a 
house in which he or she has no financial interest. 

Insurance ; A contract whereby one party Cinsurer) 
agrees to compensate another party (Injured) for 
loss on a specified subject caused by specified 
perils; a sharing of risks, 

f^iabi lity Insurance : Insurance to cover you or your 
family against your failure to behave with reason- 
able care towards other people or their property; 
found most particuli^r ly in automobile and home- 
owner'^ policies. 

Limited Payment Life Insurance ; A whole life in- 
surancd policy in which the. premiums are com- 
pletely paid at some fixed future date. Examples 
include life paid up at 65 and 20- (year) payment 
1 i f e. 

Major Medical Insurance : * Health insurance to cover 
the chtastrophic costs of'major illnesses. 

Medicare' ( also Medicaid) : A government health care 
program set up to pay the medical ^osts of certain 
qualified citizens. 

Modified Whole Life Insurance t A policy qivinq the 
same protection as whole life insurance, but for 
lower premiums than would ordinarily be charged in 
w the first few years; the premiums will be higher in 
the years thereafter. ' 

Mutua 1 ( Insurance ) Company: An insurance company^ 
owned by its policyholders. 

No-Fault Insurance : A system used for automobile 
insurance coverage^ whereby the stafce'does not try 
to determine through the courts who was at fault 
in a given accident. An injured party may take 
another party to court, only if certain conditions 
are met. Under no-faulty each party's insurance 
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pompany usually pays for the loss of. Its insured 
members. 

Ps rxiclpatinq Po 1 1 cy, » . . . An . i naur a'nce policy that pro- 
vldes for the payment of dividends to .the policy- 
holders, with the dividends actually representing 
A return of premium. 

Policy I In instirapce, the contract between the insured 

" and the insurer. 

Pol ic yhol der : A person who owns an insurance policy.' 

Preml unTT^ ^e payment made by the insured for the 
coverage provided under an insurance policy. 

Risk: The possibility of a losa from a specified 
Hazard or danger. 

Settlement Options ; The different methods from which 
"thenbeneflciary m<iy choose to have the prbceeds 
ot an inaurarice policy paid to him or her. It ntay 
be tha,t the option chosen is selected by the in- 
sured and made a part of the policy. 

^iFADil R iska ; The concept of insurance whereby many 
people pay premiums to provide the money to 
cover economic losses suffered by a»ny in the group. 

Social Se cur i ty ; A government insurance program 
"cbverTnq old age,,, survivors, disability, and 
health coverage for qualified individuiils. 

Stock ( Insurance) Company : An insurance company 
'^ownecI 'Ly" sTockhold^ra who may or may not hold a 
policy witly the company. 

Term Insurance : Life insurance covering the insured 
' Tor a liJnited period of time which is specified 
in the contract (policy) . Generally, ti\e cost of 
term insurance increases with age-^an Important* 
point to keep in mind when buying renewable term 
pel icios. 

Waiver Premium : A provision in an insurance con- 
tr\TiCt whelreby if you are disabled and cannot pay 
your premium, the insurance company will pay the 
prt^miujna for you for as long as you are disabled • 

* Usually, disability must be for a period of six 
months before this provision is effective. 

Whole Life Ins^urance: Life insurance coverinq the 

7 Insurers .foFliTT^or her entire life. Cash value 
builds up with this type of insurance. # 

Worker'^? CompenSct t ion ; Insurance carried, (by law) 
][7y "i^^^j^t employer^ to cover expenses incurred by 
a worker iniured on the iob* ' ^ 
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EVALUATION INDICATORS— iNSIURANCE 

Depending on the content coverecjf) the following 
indications (called indicators) are some signs the 
educator miqht^ look for as a successful outcome of 
teachihq the unit on insurance.^ ' / 

mi'' ^ . • 

\\ Participants will be able to explain, orally or 
in writing, the fundamental principles upon which 
. insui^^nce is based. This explanation should 
> demona^trate a knowledge of the following con- 
cepts: ^ 
life i^ not witjiolit risk^. 
life's risks can be costly. 
liXe's riski^can be shared, 
the cost of sharing risks depends upon . how 
great^ a risk is being shared. 

2. Participants will be able to define the term cash 
value, and describe the nM?thod by which this value 
accumulates in certain types of life insurance* 

3. Given various sets of circumstances, participants, 
will be able to select the type of life insuro^ic^ 

, to best meet the neq(3s of each case. - This indiCa^ 
tor might be measured by using the fol lowing typ%s 
of life* insurance : term, str^iight, limited- 
payment, and endowment; and asking participants 
* to identify 'the best type of life inSuratice / or : 
a young couple (mid-^twenties with , 
tlWo pre-schdol chi Idr^n and a * ^ 
family income o5 $12,500 per year, with ^ ^ 
prospects of increasing this consicjerably 
with*iri\ the next 5 to 10 ycara (wife to 
♦ work) and ' 

paying $3^0 per month for principa 1 , interest , 
and taxes on a-smalj: house. 

4. Given a list oi coverages for various health 
hazards, • pal^ticipan,ts will be able to identify 
the particular type ©f health insurance that 
1^/ould pffer protectiori'^ against ^ach hazaird. 

5. P^vt iciparits will be able to list the factors 
that determine the premium rate* for both, home-' . 
owner's and automobi le insurance; and *Will be : 
able to state, in wri'ting, the need to insure 
aicfuinst the loss Qf one's property. 

6. i Given a parti^cular family situation--i . e . r a 
st-aqe- In* life-cycle, stability and amc^unt of . / 
InCofne, age, of parents, number and agc^s oil. 
children, life-sty^e, etc. — participants will 
be able to design an acjleauat^ insurance program 
for' the family. The ^adequacy of the program is^ 
to be determined by the teAcher.'s best estimate 
as to the, depth and breadtn ot coveraqe needed. 

7. ParticipBnts will be able to list the ^oharacter* 
J,jitic8 that distinguish the helpful insurance 
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~' t- Books ^ 

A. Allontrack, Andres J, and Gordon E. Bivens. - 
Consumer Choice --The Economics of Personal Living, 
<^h«Pter 21: "The R^ltH-Care InaUs try and tHT"^ 
Consumer." New Yorit: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
Inc., 1977. , 

B. Editors of Consumer Reports. Consumers ' Union 
^poft on Life Insurance . <- New Vorkt groasmiin ' 
Publ lsherarT975T" . . , 

C. Gmur', Ben C. , John T. Fodor, L. H. Glass, and 
Joseph L. Lanqan. Making Health Decisions. 
£nqlewo6d Cliffs, New Jers5y7~P?ent ice-Hal 1 , 1975. 

D. Porter, Sylvia. Sylvia Porter's Monev Book', 
Volume 1, Chapter It "The high CosF^ 5553 
Health." New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1975. ■ ' 

E. Troelatrup, Ar^ch W. and E. Carl Hall. TJie 
Consumer in American Society , 6th ed.. CHapter 10: 

Buying Good Health Care and Services,\ Chapter 
11: "Buying Protect ioft: Life Insurance .\ New 
Yor'k: McGraw-Hill Book" Company, 1978. 

Pamphlets 

A. Cat^ oj^f Educational Materiala on Lif^^nd 
Healfh-I nsuranc^ and Personal and^TamlTy finance, 

(LatQSt Edition) .^Vmerican Couif^^irorLi?e: 

InSurance/Health Insurance Inst itute, 1850 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. From Education and Community Services, American 
Council of Life Insurance and Health J^aUrance 
I*titute, 1850 K StVeet, N.W, , Washington!, > 
D.C» J0006. \ .A. 

1. A Date With Your Vuture. ' ; 

2. ^ PoTTcTes for ProteWion ; H^w Life and tiiiyith " 

rna urrance WollJt^ . T ^ ' , » "/^ 

^- ' Life PnsbiMr^?e Pol icy "*. v ^ * 

^- I'Ct's falir About Money, Institute Life fnauitaitee 
Now York, New YorkrT976, f ^ • - ' 

12}^ ^h duld Kn ow Ab6ut Hea 1 th Fnfturance ^en 
You Retire, Health Insurance InSt iti^i*, Wii^hlnqFon, 

X£y£ and Recreation Hollar/ Money Manage-' 

^ ment Institute. ChTcago^ Illinois: Household 

Finance rorpqrati^^jk Latest edition/ . 
F, Cfenfact t^^.c Cooperative Extension Service in • ' 
^ your estate for a list of pubXicatiofhs av^lable. 




Other ^ Printi^i^ Medi» 

Consumer *tPort». Consumers' Union of the United 
States, Inc., 256 Washington Street, Mt. Vernon, 
New York 10550* Jiinuary, February, March, 1974. 
(A Comprehensive Reviey of Life Insurance). 
"Health insurance Policies - Why It^a Hard to Pick 
a Good One," Changing Times , December 1978. 
pp. 6-11 . 

I nsurance Insights . Insurance Information * 
Institute, 110 William Street, New York, New 
York 100 38. 

Learning Activity Packages, Vnigraph, P, 0. Box 
24287, Seattle, Washington 98124. ^ 

1. Health and Home Owner ' s insurance . 

2. Life Ins urance ^ ^ 

Makiftg Use of Insur^pce . Consume.r Education 
Programmed Learning Instruction Booklets, Delta 
Pi Epailon National Office*, Gustavus ;\dolphus 
College, St. ^eter, Minnesota 560^2. 

^ Films trips 

Choices and Dec isions ! Becoming A Wise Consumer.. 
American Council of Life Insurance/Health In^sur- 
ance Institute. 

Health: Oan We ' Afford, It? Current^ Affairs 
Films, 24 Dahbt^ry Road, Wilton,^ Connecticut / 
06897. * ^ ^ • " 

Insurance For Th e Home . Insurance IiYformation 
In8tltute,nT0"vfrirTam Street, New York, New ^ . 
York -10038. 
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To Llfe^ w\th Love. American^ounci 1 of Life 
Tnaurance/Health Insurance Institute. 
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Financial Aspactt 
of Housing 

* . / >^ ' I 

OVERVIEW 

The purchase of a house represents the largest 

investment many people will make in their lifetimes. 
Today, the costs of shelter (including structure, 
operation, maintenance, and furnishing) ^represent 
the larqest pnsmortlon of the household budget. 

The financial aspects of housing are complicated 
by the fact that there are many aljbernate types of 
shelter which differ widely in their costs, al'l of 
them demand an understanding of the legal instrun\ents 
and laws regulating land and real estate. 

- Occupying tfie position of importance it does in 
the f an(l ly • 8. f inances , housing muet be given very 
careful consideration in lielping families adjust to 

economic change. - , 

\ 




GENERAL OBJECTIVES FOR THE LEARNER ON FINANCIAL 
ASPECTS OP HOUSING / 

Upon completion of this unit, participants will: 

1, understand the financial and other considerations 

reqa rd i nq h ous i ng « 
2« know the economic advantages and disadvantages of 

home ownership. 

3. kAow home ownership expenses and be able to 
determine the amount they can afford to pay for a 
house. I 

4. understand the ^negotiation process of buying a* 
house* 

5 * urtderstand closing costs * 

6. know mortgage types and how to obtain a mortgage. 

7» understand homeo%*ner'8 insurance and be aware of 
the necepsity to increase it as Inflation dic- 
tates* 

8* learn the differences .in housing alternatives. 




CONTENT OUTLINE ON FINANCIAL ASPECTS OP HOUSING 

I. Advantages and Dlaadvantagaa of (jjoiaw Ownar-* 
•hip: ^ 
A. I^antagaa of ownarahlpi 

IT Property taxaa and mortgage interest 

are deductible. Y 
^. Equity is gained in the house you own-f 
it is an investment. v 
May gain through increase or appreciat 
in property value. 

Improves credit rating when payments are 
promptly made. 

May serve as a hedge against inflation. 
Disadvantages of ownerships 

1- Generally more e^ensive than renting. • 
Money spent on a house cannot be in- 
vested elsewhere. 

Homeowners are not as mobile as renters. 
Monies invested in a house are not 
^«^ly or quickly converted into casft. 

property 
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Homeowners must cover larger 
and toublic liability risks.* 
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Before Buying \ House, Consider the Following t 

A. Community factors which (directly or in- 
directly) affect costs: 
1^ Distance from your place of work.^ • 

Whether *the community is growing or 
on the decline. 
Quality of the schools. 
Care and upkeep of the neighborhood. 
Zoning regulations. 
Oth€?r communitn^surroundings : 

a. Railroads. 

b. Highways. 

c. Vacant land. 

d. Houses of worship. 

B. F inane ial factors: 
I. House appraisal. 

Affordable price. 
Mortgage money ^available. # 
Current interest rate and whethei 
additional points will be. charged. 
Tax rate. 

Total monthly costs (principal, interest, 
insurance, taxes, operating" and main- 
tenance costs) . 
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How Much House Can You Affords 
A. How expensive a house to buy (general 
guidelines): 

1. Purchase price should not exceed 
approximately two to three times 
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annual. a«laryi depending on downpay- 
maht^ personal clrcumatancaSf n«t 
worth* typa of loan obtalnad, ate, 

2. Monthly paymanta on principal, intarent, 
and taxaa ahould not axcaad 25% of 
monthly taka-homa pay. 

3. Monthly paymanta may ba aa much as 351 
of taka**home pay ifi 

a. thara i» mora than ona paycheck 
in the family, 
thara are no children planned. 

c. incraaae in income ii expected. 

d. you are willing to aubatantially 

alter your style of living and 
mi^ke sacrificea. 

4. FHA auggeabs that total monthly housing 
expanse not exceed 504 of take-home pay. 
(The amount will vary according to such 
factors as number of dependents « health 
status, personal circumstances, agei 
etc.) 

B. Monthly housing costs include: 

1. Mortgage payments which most usually 
include: 

a. " Principal portion. 

b. Interest portion. 

c. ^ Property taxes (1/12 of annual 

assessment) . 

yd. Homeowner's insurance (1/12 of 
yearly cost) . 

2. Property taxes (if not it|aluded in 
mortgage payment) . ^ * 

3. Utilities: 

a. Heating or cooling (gas, oil, 
electricity) . 

b. - Water. 

c. Telephone. 

d. Garbage removal. 

4 . Maintenance. 

5. Repairs. ^ 

6. Special property assessments* (paving 
streets, sidewalks, etc. ) . 

C. Monthly housing costs ctfh be kept down by: 

1. Making a largei^downpayment . 

2. Taking the mortgage over a longer 

^ period'of time (although this will cost 

more total dollars to pay off the loan) - 

3. Finding a relativiely low interest rate. 

4. Keeping mortgage payment within afford-* 
able limits. 

D. Other expenses' to be covered includes 

1. Moving costs. 

2. Closing costs, including legal fe»8. ^ 

3. Prepaid items such as several moilths* 
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t«x«s «nd homeown«t*s insurance . 
4* Esaentiala for maintaining property i 
•torm windows, l«wn mower, etc, 
^ . ^- liwnedlato repairs or replacements 

IV, The Need for a Lawyer t 

A, Real property lanquage Is legal and highly 
technical. ^ 

B, A lawyer will protect your interests and 
advise if problems arise. 

C, A lawyer will search the title to make 
sure it Is clear, 

C. A lawyer will See that provisions undo? the 
Federal Real Estate Sales Procedure Acf 
(RESPA) are followed. ' 

E. A lawyer should see that your civil rights 
are not violated. 

V, Makinq the Deal: 

A, Negotiate for price do not offer asking 
price, 

B, The purchase agreement: 

1. A legal document statinq buyer's 
commitment to buy. 

2, A contract to buy accompanied by earnest 
money (a deposit) . 

Must be in writing and contain property 
descriptions, terms, conditions, etc. 
:4, Should be checked by lawyef. 
\ 5, Includes all terms and coffdlit ions of 
f sale, but does not transfeir title. 
6, Make sure purchase agreemertt contains 
provisions for : ' 

^ agreements and conditions in 
wrTting, 
b. Final purchase price. 
• c, .The depbsit required, 

d. Time period in which to meet obli- 
gations i^qet mortgage, etc.) and 
lenqth of time* the seller is bound. 

e. Any easements or restrictive cov- 
enants on the property. 

^ f* Confirmation that interest and 

taxes are to be pj;prated to date 
of closing, 
q. Penalties in case of failure to 
complete your part of aqreement. 

h. Fixtures and other items to remain 
with house. » 

i. Other clauses miqht include surn 
-t^ifigs as termite inspection, 
appliances to remain in the house, 
any other possible problem areas. 

V t . Tht\ Clos inq : 

A, Time at which title to property passes from 
seller to buyer. 
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D«#d is ilgntMS ov#r to buy^r. 

C. Monies n«ed«d by buy«r «t closing. 

1. Purch«a« pric« of hou«« (!••« anything 

' Already paid in aarnaat monay) . 
2^ Closing coats (vary with stats) t 

a. Fats fort titla saarch, cradit 
raporti appiraisal, lagal sarvicasi 
transfar of racords, ate. 

b. Escrow paymants (usually ona to 
six mopths prdparty taxas paid 
to landar) . 

c. Titla Insuranca for landar and 
for buyer. « 

d. Inspection for termites. 

3. Adjustments for taxes, water^ fuel in 
' tank I • etc^_ 

4. Homeowner^T Insurance - one year 
policy usually required at closing. 

5. Any additional points required. 

D. As a qeneral rule, closing costs and leqal 
fees will amount to 1-^3% of the purchase 

price. \ 

E. By law you must be provided with a reasonable 
estimate of the closing cost prior tO, closing 
date. . 

F. Leqal papers involved at closing: 

1. Deed - leqal document transferring, 
title (ownership) from seller to buyer. 

2. Mortgage note or bond, containing: 

a. Promise to repay mortgage loan. 

b. Amount to be paid per year. 
% C. Interest rate. 

d. Statement Of penalties if borrower 
defaults. 

e. Promise that taxes and insurance be 
paid and property be well-maintained. 

^ f. Statement. that note is secured by 

a mortgage. 

3. Survey (describing size and exact loca-- 
tion of property). 

4. Title insurance policy (insures title 
aqainst defects in title not listed in 
the title report or abst.rart)? be cer- 
tain that both the morbgaqee and the , 
mort<jaqor are covered. 

5. Mortgage - borrower's (buyer's) pledge 
of property to the lender of the. 
mortqaqe money, and is lender ' 3 
security for the qrantinq of the 
mortqage loan. 

•VII. The Mortqaqe: , 

A. Possible sources of mortqage money: i 

1. Savings and loan associations, , 

2. Commercial ''banks. 
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3. S«vin9« banks. 

4. Federal and ralatad aganclas. 

5. Llfa Insuranca companlaa. 
(S. Othara. 

7. Cradit Unions. 

Shop for pricai many factors cause interest 
rates to vary: ^ " - 

1. Different lenders. 

2. Sise of mortgage and amount of down- 
payment (usually the larger the down? 
payment, the lower the interest rate).- 

3. General conditions in the money market 
(how much money is available). 

4. Type of mortgage - amortized, term, 
variable rate, etc. 

Types of mortgages (cortditions subject to 
change over time): 

1. Conventional mortgage t 

a. Need a good credit rating, the re- 
quired downpayment, and enough 
income to handle monthly payments. 

b. 'Average loan is approximately 75% 
of purchase price. A downpayment 
of at least 2S% is ftormally re- 
quired. 

c. Usually allows 25 to 30 years re- 
payment. 

d. Points may or may not be charged, 
depending upon money market sitqa- 

- tion and other factors. 

e. Short waiting period for appVoval ^ 
of the loan application. 

f. Mortgage contract may contain a pre- 
payment penalty clause. 

g. Borrower obtains private insurance 
to insure the mortgage loan thus 
allowing for a smaller downpay- 
ment. 

2. FHA Insured Loan : 

a. . Federal Housing Administration 

guarantees lender it will pay 
losses resulting from foreclosure. 

b. Interest rate is usually lower than 
convent iona 1 mortgage . 

c. Mortgage insurance premium of 1/2 of 
1% on the declining, balance of the 
loan is charged. 

d. Points may be charged: 

# (I) A point \is equal to 1% 

of the mbrtgaqe loan. 
(2) Buyer can be charged for 

maximum of one point: Seller 
is responsible for any addi- 
tional points. 
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/FHA Accepts higher credit risks 
/ than convsntlonsl mortgage landsrs. 

f . rHA appralsss ths houss to bs pur- 
chassd and glvss this information 
to tha bank making loan.* 

g. A longar waiting period for mort- 
gage approval than with conven- 
tional mortaage. 

h. Seller may Increase price of house 
to make up for points having to be 
paid. * 

i. Downpayments as ,low as 5% ate 
accepted. 

j. Repayment perJLqds for as long as 

30 to 35 years iire aval labia. 
VA Mortgage: 

a. Veterans, Adminie,l(rjition guarantees 

b. ^^^iilLterans or survivors are 

c. T^^HP^payment is required. 

d. -Wl^fr interest rates. ^ 

e. Repeymbnt period is up to 30 years. 

f. ^ No prepayment penalty is assessed 

.b9rrower* 
q. No cost for mortqage insurance 
premium. 

Pa;i:mers Home Administration Mortgage: 

a. Administered by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for rural families. 

b. Interest rate is relatively low. 

c. Payment period of up to* 40 years. * 

d. No downpayment is req^lired. 

e. Amount of loan is based on appli-* 
cant's eligibility. 

f . Mortgage is insured. 

New concepts in mortgaging your home 
(Check regulations in your state for 
availability of these provisions): 

a. Graduated mortgage payments : Allow 
home buyers to start witK lower 
monthly payments than conA/entional 
mortgages. Monthly payments in- 
crease gradually on a pre-determinsd 
schedule. (The thinking here is 
that the new homeowner's income will 
increase and he/she will be better 
able to handle the larqer payments 
later in the life of the mortqage). 

b. Reverse mortgages t Allow older home 
owners with littl^e or no iportqage 
debt to use the equity in their 
homes to boost income. iiiV(ln effect, 
the homeowner .is selling the* house 
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bAck to thm bank) . 
c. VairlabX#-rat» wort^f A ^ eat Allow interaet 
rataa to ineraaaa or daoraata (with 

cfartain raatrictiona) , dapandlng upon 
tha coat of monay in tha monay market. 

D. Amortiiing a loani 

1. Pay ragular leva! monthly payments during 
tha entire loan period. 

2. Payments may change due to change in 
property taxes and insurance costs. 

3. Interest portion of the payment is larger 
, in early stages, vith amount of principal 

\v\ being reduced as loan is paid off. 

4. Depending upon the mortgage contract, the 
monthly payment may include taxes and 
insurance in addition to principal and 
interest. 

Vtll. Homeowner's Insurance: 

A. Basic Homeowner's Policy (HO-1 ) : Protects 

against minimum basic perils such as damage or 
loss from fire or lightning; wind or hail, 
smoke; vehicles; burglary and theft; explosion; 
aircraft;^ vandalism and malicious mischief; 
breakage of glass consisting aa part of house; 
riot or civil commotion. 

Broad Form (H072 1\; Protects against basic 
perils aod additional perils sugk as damage 
from falling objects; ice, snow; collapse of 
building, or any part thereof; freezing of 
plumbing, heating and air conditioning systems 
and domestic appliances; accidental discharge, 
leakage or overflow of water or steam from 
Within a plumbing, heating or air conditioning 
system or domestic appliance; tearingy— 
cracking, etc. of hot water heating system 'or 
appliances; injury from electrical appliances, 
wiring, etc. (TV and radio tubes not included). 
• C. Co mprehensive Policy Form (H0-5 )t An all-risk 
policy which means that individual perils do 
not have to be lidted; coverage against all 
risks except those specified, e.g., floods, 
earthquake, backing up of sewers, tidal waves, 
war, etc. 

D.* All Homeownetl's Insurance Plans Coven 

1. an allowance tor living/expenses 
incurred while house is being repaired 
based upon actual expenses and usually 
\imited to no more than 20% of the 
insurance on the.house. 

2, liability protection for others injured 

on your property Qr damage^ caused by you or 
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your family to th« property of others. 
(Th# insur#d should inv«ttlgat« oost* of 
IncrsMlhg liability protaotioni it is 
ralativaly inaxpanslva) • 
3. midloal paymants daai9n«d for amallar 
injuria* occurring on your proparty or 
involving you and ypur family in soma way 
avan If occurring alsawhara. 
E. Housa, garaga, and othar pflvata atrudturat 
(not for butinaaa pufposaa) on your pfoparty 
ara covarad. Covaraga fi^gurad at a 
percantaga (usually 10%) of tha Inauranca 
on tha housji* 
F* Homaown«r*s inturanca covaraga should ba 
baaad oh raplacamant cost; of proparty « not 
- markat valua. 
G* 80% conlnauranca clausai 

1, To gat fully raimbursad for partial loss, 
the inaurad must carry covaraga. aqual to 
at leaat 80% of t;ha raplacamant valua* 
(This maans 100% of tha value of the 
house. Tha land is usually figured as 
20% of the proparty value). 

2. Example! RaplAcament value * $50,000 

Minimum insurance ^ $40,000 
(80% of $50,000) 

If you carry only $30,000 and 
have a $10,000 loss, the 
company will only pay $7,500. 

30,000 

(40,600 X 10,000) 
« H. Contents of the house are insured \mder 

homeowner's policies t covaraga la figured 
as a percentage of the insurance on the 
house. ' " 

1. Personal proparty (contanta) depreciates. 
Reimbursement is at matket value., 

2. If contents are of greater value than 
the policy covers, a personal property 
floater will cover expansive pers6nal 
property such as jewelry, silverware, 
antiqi^aa etc. for additional cost. 

3. Shouldnlve an itemized Hat of all 
personal belongings in a safe deposit 
box and with relative or friend outside 

I tha house in case of severe or total 
damage to the bouse. 

Alternatives to Owning a Singlo-Famlly House i 

A. Multiple- family houses 

\s Two- to four- family house. 



2. Owncir may tMt out «partmont (s). tto 
halp pay off mortgage. 

3. Tax aavantagtts. - 

«:oop0rativa apartment i " . . 

1.. Corporation of ihareholders owna — . 
entire apartment* buildlAg. 

2. Baarh shareholder in entitled to a 
proprietary* lease oo a unit. 

3. Each aha!teholder muet pay, propo^rtionate 
•hare of cdpta of operating the 
building and grounds: 

,a. Prinoipai and intermit on the 

?orjl;^gage loan, 
axel^^ahd insurance. \ < 
c. Mainten&jrtce an4 repairs, 
dv , Salary' for «upe:i^in ten dent and 

manager. , v 
e. Landscapi^h^. ^ 

4. Costs yill vary with the yacancy rate; 
the mor^ units occupied > 'the less the ^ 
proper tipnate cost ^ . 

5. Majority, consent is reiquired before a 
shareholder can seil'his or her stock 
in the .cooperative. \ . 

6. Tax advantagear. 

Condominiums; * ,^ 

1. Individual is sole, owner of the space 
• within a unit. ' t . 

nioriEgage mo Hey 7" a" d hav^ 'thol^ pwn^ 
private title and dfeed. 

3. Owners pay. ^^heir property* taxes and 
homeowner^ s insuranca. ' 

4. ' Land and all common areas (h*all8/ . 

laundry,, parking lot*' etc.) are owned"* 
in common with all cpndominium 
dwellers. v 

5. Owners can sell or lease thej-r units 
without permission from anyone. o 

6!. Must*pay maintenance fee/for cleaning 
and upkeep of x^ommon areas. 

7. Tax advantages. ^ 
Mobile Hdines: 

^1. ProvidjB ownership^ and privacy at a 
relativjely small expense. , 

i. *' If not ptirked o^^ yoi^r own property, 
monthly rent fojf property on^which 
mobile home is situated must be paid. 

3. Maintenance costs are low. - 

4. ^Mobllflyif^ers usually do not- appreciat'c||if 
as *lflTO^^s other houses (they haves 

* e^ven l^een known to; depreciate in 
, * value) • * ; ^ 

. ' - . ^- . ■ ■ ■ ' • 



%. Th« lo«i^ tak«n to buy • nyi^^le home will 
mo«t liHiely caiftry n highe** intet«»t 
f' ' rate than a houae^mortgage; ^a loan 
X i« normally from 7 to H yaapr^a'^and ia an 
^ ioajballmant Ipan/(no^. a jnortqaga) . 
'6. Ba sure ti> have a loca)f£9ny%o park the 

mobile home befor^j'puronaainq the iinit. » 
7. Ia aome sttitea owneraclf mobile homea 
r may have t9 pay a pei^^oj^l property tax. 
Renting your HouArtg^i 

1 . . ^Tenant's righta ahd refiponsibili- 

tlea. ' • V ^ • 

2. Financial conalderatione of renting. J • 
^ 3. Advantagea of renting: 

a. Maintenance, and utility coata 
^ are lower. 

b. Mobility ia greater. 

c. Can offer greater^ convenience. 
Aqt?ncles Aiding the C6naumer: 

A. department of Houainq and Urban Develop- 
pejit regional office. ' ^ 

B. Dc^partment of Houaing; apd Urban Develops 
^mont, Assistant Secretfar^^ for Equal^. ..* • • 

^^pp6rtunity , 451 tth Street, N.W., " ' * 
/ W>shinq:ton, D.C. 20410. • , '^^ 

C. Bureau of rtcuising, your stite. 7 

D. - Federal Home. Loan Bank Board, your 
_..X<?.^.!?X'? l district- "^^^ 

i\ Special Assistant for Public affairs, 

" National Bureau' of Standards, Department 
^ of commerce, Administratibn Building, 
Washinqt3n, D.:C* 20234 (for housl^nq 
standardsi) . * ' * >^ 

F.. rwpartnjfMTft of Civri Riqhta,'* ypur staffed 
(^». Tr.id'o^^d P'rc^espionallRsaociations'': ^ 
\^ l. Ameriqqn Institute of Financial ^ 
i BroK^ers, 121 W.' Wacker Drivfe, ^ 

- Chicago/nilinols eOfi'bl. J ^ ' 

*\ ^ 2.' AmeOq^n ^Society of R^l Estate 
• * Couhselpfd, ISS E. SupQrioj* Street*/* 

Chicaqoi Jllinoia 6061^1. 2, 

3. Marvy^actured Hou» ing Institute, ,P . O. 
Box 201, Chantilly, Virginia 2202 1 . 

4. National AarsDCiation of Hotne Builders 

of the unibed States, 15th and M Stre^t,a< 
- ^ 4N.W., Washington; D.C. 20005. * 

5. National 'Asspciation of Hbusinq Coopera- 
, tives, 1828 L Street, Y^.W., .Suite 1100,. 

V^ashinqtoti, D.C. 20036. 

6. ' National AssocW^on of Real Estate . 

. r Appraisers', 853 Broadway, N^w York, Nev^ 
. York 10003. * • . ^ 

7. National Association of Real Estate . 
Brokers, 1025 Vermont Avfenu^, * 
Suite 1111, WashincTtori, D.C- 20OO5., 



S1>BC1^IC TEACHING. SUGGESTJONS ON rjNAiiCIAL XSPDtTS * 

OP pHiusiNf, . * . » \. y \ T / 

!♦ iSexjure and make avdilabl^ to pi|rt icipartta matef- ' 
UU on f iniiyei*iL,aapecta af hOuairvg. these* 
mater lijila ^cao be obtained /rem auch aoulrce/r aa • 
' tTte bopartment. of Housing 'an^ Urban Devfi Jopment^, 

\^ the F^ederal Houaioq Admihlat ration, the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service,^ banka aaving* and loan 
/lasociatlona, and reaj^jtora, ^ ' \ y 

2, Aak partlciplnia to several savings and LoAn 
J^saociatipns and Ibanka to learn fcjie c^lrrent ri^te' * 
6t interest 'thev ^ajTe ch^VgJLng home mortgages, 

^ This inforraalt lori ahould brought to a' future 
•irteetir^g for disqU3%iop by ihe '^roup, ^ ^ \ 

3. Ask a reAj^tor to speak fchj^ group" on. the pro-* 
cedyre and QdjAs of buying a hou^e, It'would be 
a good iUe* to^ol^t^it from the groap those 
firtaf1cia4 qu^st^Sns it would like afiswered. The 
teacher should d^aeuas these with :the ap^akpr 
prior, to ibhe NmeetX^ng ,fqr participanti^. The same 
activity miqhbx^ repeated using an insurance 
aqertt to apeak on thp tOpjlc of . homeowner ' s and 
title Insurance.' * ^ 

4^ Participa'nts'.miqht be >^ked to interview homeowners 
to *lee^^ the ir^ reasons fbr home owner-ship % yhe* ; 
participant micjht atfk:, "Hhy do^you prefer t© own ' 
^ "(l^aur hou^e ra'ther than renting?" 

A^ a participant* or group of ^ participants to < 
inteVvicfw^ lawyer ^o learn theNconcerns ajjd pVo- 
-ecjure of glosihg a real 'eat^ite^ t^^jisact ion\ \ 
Ask\ each part ic ipant to g6 to. his or her local 
tax office to^oarn the real property tax rate 
and. a^e8)Bp<<nts for his or her *parti*cular 
municip^^/ty . • This infor,mation should b^ brought 
to a futuna meeting^ fpr discjjsdion by the* group. 
CUve participants a fo^ with'i^paces identify- 
ing: 1), Take-homQ pay^ 2 )« v^lonthly^ expenses and 
saving, excluding housing exp0nsfes , and(; ' Hous- ' 
i^ expenses (itemizedlt. Ask each participant , 
t^igur^^ how^ muqh he 6r she <an,,aff o^d to^ spend 
on mowthly hoiisinq. . * * ' 

Ask pa'fft icip^nts to write irr-outline form the [ 
di f^erjjertces^ amorg renting, owning . a houMr7"TJK^nq'\^ 
a cooperative', owning a cbnddminium, ajra ©wnir^g • ^ 
a mobile home. Discuss t^he advantages' and dis-. * 
^advantages of, each. ^ * - « * . " 

' CJfct copies "of real estate settlement disclo8ulr^| V/^ 
publications from .realtors or the .district K j ' 
Housing and jyrban Developmetat Of f icQ^^tcT^are / .* v 
with part icipanUzs. Get ryeA'tora to indicate • ^ 
current closing costs f|&r buyers and ^sc^lers for 
a vojrage priced homes in* tfie ^rea in which partiiji*- 
panta live. . * ^ 
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>ALUeS-CLA*1PICAT16n activities \pH EINANC'IAL A8P|6CT8 
■ * . % . or HOUSItlG* 

f. ■ • * 

: . Activity tr 

• HMArty ,P^i^tlcipAntf.m4y*.b# urtiwa^re^jof a conflict 
id vAlu^i r«gar<iin9 th^ir housing naedi and methods 
of aupplyinq theitt* /a aimple chfckll^t of. adyan- 
taqea and diladvan t*agoi of rhoma ow^narahip^may ha).p 
cl^irify ona'a v4ilues. * ^ ' 

I 'V'' : . • • N / ^ ^ 

S . For thLa axarciaar the praaantar would^ prapara 
two lista $ide-by-aida on a ^aingla . at)«at of^pHpat. 
One li»t «ifoui4 retr*«wt tha raajftenaibilitiaa of 
home oWn^rphlp, Tha othMr liat would raprafanf thft* 
r re^dont of cara an joy a4 by thh irarttar. Hdwavar, ^ 
th^ lista would not ba/tdentif ied-aa auch» Tha 
'sheet should poavtda tha follqv^ing diractionai 
*lBelow are two*calumna With tha it^ma in eaph , 
rlumbef^d 'identi{cal ly. In tha apace provi dad, place 
a <?hecV mark next to t'hia item that beat repreaehta 
yoUr attitude. p*f^ck only cftje of the tdentlcaj, 
numbers. . In other words/ che5;k^on>y one number I, 
^one number 2/etc;^ This ^riraM^ot a teat^ ap please 
answer honestly^** v# * * 

\ ' • 1 - ^ ' 
I _^Boinq in debt does ^ 1 - ^ The tftought of-, 

y "^n\^ .bother me. ^ - h.avlng long-t%)rm 




debta is disturb- 
ing to vrie. 



I enjoy working 2 I would much 

'around the house ' rather play tennia 

ind yar;^- or read a book, 

thanr spend 



time around the 
house and' yard . 



l-^feoL moro,comfor- , . 3^ I ,^n jDy\the . ^xci^t^- 

t*ble putting my - nitent^ of Jfclpecula- , 

money-into relatively ^ tive forma of. 

5^table' forms of savip^gB^ savings and invest* p 

tynd investments. ' mentsf l\like ]^ 

havfrin^ the chance 

^1 for 'large gMns^ 

{; 



^. , 4 Vpirefudr finding a. V4 _i prefer changirig 

^ • qood *iob and staying J^Obs.from time 

with it. » to time; finding 

\ / '> , excitemen^in / 

• , \ ^ ' ' star*ting-ali>^ver, 

I profor staying in ^ 5^ I do nQt like 

' * • "one^ulace and being being locked 

• > . . - i • • . - ' < ^ ' 



' cW>itt«d to on* . /■ intb <^h Qon^ 

' ^ conpivmity. « - ' . nunlty or loc«- . 

. .tion' iojc a 

long pai-lod of ' 

. , .* ' '■ 

Di«cu««ion.'pf'-jtM« •ctivlty juight b« fo« tared by . 
putting th« t*fo llita on •« j5o«Td (or Qv«rh«ad trana- 
parency) and aaklng how many particlpanta chacJted 
•ach Xtmn. Or, partlclpartta may ba- aa^ad to ravaal 
thaU cholcaa to tha 9;roup qn an.'indivldual baala. 
Coli^ 1 i« indicatlva of thoaa Vttitudaa mora llkaly 
to ba fvald by "homaownera. . ' 

A ctiv i ty'^ • 2 / « 

The followiji^^ lLa4; Tepreaanta attitudea people 
may hflveHt»»ot Vhe houae in which th*ey liye. In 
order .thflt participanta may diafcdver which- attitudea V 
are mqat important to them, aak them to 'rank' order 
e^ch of tha iteroa from r to 10* Numb<?rt 1 .-would v 
represent the at,titude n»oBt important to them, with i 
numbe/ 10 repreaent ihg -the attitude of. leaa.t 
importance. " " * • 

^^^^ «ny houae and groun<jB to be a ahowplace. , i 



* ■ . ■ ■ • 

1^1 prefer having.' the houpe of my nearest neighbdr 

; very far ayay. > . " . 

I eajoy .mowirfg lawns and doinitf'yar^ work. '"^ . ' 

. ^ > "^y housing coat.s to b>e a|^:i6v/ 'i« li^ . . J 

necessary to ke6ff -m# reasonably 'comfortable . i 

I til^o having Joeighbors hiarby. ; ' ^ 

-^J_^^ ^«rit my t)ouse bo be used by\he far|ily; it 
»y is a place to live i^i, not a muieum,-^^^ 

I.^nt^every^^R^ber of my family to b© able to 

•^fti^.-thetpri'vacV "bf his or . her own room. • ^ 

dcjftRt* t^ij\k any^ fa.mi ly Should be without a mi 
doq. . ^ . 

l^,^ plan. to live in many different houses, selling-^ • 
\\f\Y one of them to the person willing to pay x'\-. 
my price. * . 



I think « house »houl<J blond in with the 
T'environment • 

Some very intereetina oonclusions can be drawn 
by examining participants' anewera. For instance,, the 
pe<reon who places high value to: "IVant my house 
and gxounds to l»e a showplace,** and 4ow value toV 
, •*! «njdy mowing lawns and doing yard work,** should 
pr^pbably look for a relatively carlsfree house on a 
corhparatively small Ifot. By studying thei» own 
responses, participants can discover just what £li 
important*' lo them in the way of housing. 




QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION ON FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 

HOUSING 



!• Dl»ci)r«« the advantages and disadvantages of home 

ownership, J 
2\ In addition to paying principal^ interest, taxes 
and insurance, there are ipapy other expenses 
associated with horn© ownership. Name as many 
of these other expenses as you can. , 
3, Of feir smjgestions for keeping the monthly costs 
of horn© ownership down. 

Name, several •'rules of the thumb** for deter- 
mir\inq how much one should pay for his or her 
houiinq. 

5. Why is it said that no one should pay the asking 
price of a house that is for sale? ^ 

6. What are some of the expenses identified w^th a 
house closing? ^ 

7. Describe several elements of each of the fol- 
lowing types of mortgages: ' conventi6nal, FHA, 
and VA, 

8. What id meant by amortizing a loan? 

9. what is the difference between homeowner's 
insurance and title insurance? Why are these 
two forms of insurance iynportant? 

10, Why is it important to keep an up-to-date in- 
ventory of the conteota of your house? 
11* When we think of hqme ownersWLp, we think of 
owning the s ingle^f amily dwelling. What are 
some al ternat iveu? 




VOCABULARY— riNAHPIXL ASPECTS OF HOUSING 

Amortiaation ; The reduction of a loan through perl- 

odlc payments of interest and partial repayment 

of principal. MortQage loans are' usually amor- 
tiied by regular monthly payments over a 20- to 
30-year period. 
Appraisal Fee : A charge made to have propert)^ eva- 
luated. A lender of mortgage money will imiist 
that the property be appraised before the loan 
is made. 

ADo reciatiort in Value ; The increase in value of a 
i thing. A house purchased for $40,000 with a cur- 
I rent market value of $43,000 has appreciated 
\^ $3,000. 

. Arrears : Payments that have not been made VHen they 
become due. 

Assessed Value ; The value placed on real . property 
f by the taxing authority of the municipali,ty in 
which the property is located. According to the 
municipality, property may be assessed at market 
value or as a percentage of market value. 
(^losing ; The act of transferring title to re«l 

property from the seller to the buyer. 
Closing Costs I Cost* which must be paid by %he 
' buyer and seller whep titje to real property is 

transferred, •^xamples of 'such costs are title 
♦ ineurance, appraisal fee, recording fees, at- • 

torney fees, etc. ^ 
Co-Insurance ClausQ ; jfJ< clause in a homeowner a 
-^^™Ttvs\JYiftw ^ hat^ ' the pr ope r t y be 

insured for at l«ast 80% of its cost to replace. 

For example, a propert^y that would cost $50,000 

to replace must be insured for at least $40,000. 

If the full co-insur^yice amount is not carried, 

partial losses will only be reimbursed at a pro-- 

rated amount. 

Condominium : Individual ownership of separate por- 
tiona of a buiUiingi plus Joint ownership of 
common areas (h4ill8, parking lots, etkC.) 

Conventional Mortgage ; A, mortgage, the payment of 
which is not insured or guaranteed by a govterrv- 
menta; agency. The interest rate and down pay- 
ment are generally higher for a conventional 
mortgage than for a government-insured mortgage. 
Approval of conventional mortgages is usually 
done more quickly than on government-insured 
mortgages. This type of mortgage requires the , 
best type of credit racing. 
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^^^j^u Y?' ^ ^^^^ ownership wherein the land 
and bulldinq are owned by a corporation which 
in turn leases space to its shareholders. Each 
shareholder : Is entitled to a long-term lease to 
pon© of the-buildinq units. 

^^?ly£^blej ' With regard to this unit, this term 
refers to ^^he fact that property taxes and mort- 
qaqe interna payments may be deducted fronj gross 
income when determining taxable income for fed- 
eral income tax purposes. 

Dt?t>(1: The legal document that transfers title 

(ownership) of real property from the seller tp 
the buyer. 

Pei)reci ation in Value ; The decrease in Value of a 
thing^ A house purchased for $40,000 with a 
current market value of $37,000 has depreciated 
$3,000. 

Ea rnest Money ; Money that accompanies an offer to 
purchase as evidence of good faith. Earnest 
money is usually given at the time the purchase 
agreement is sigrifed by the buyer. 

Easement or Restrictive Covenant ; An agreement re- 
garding real property that restricts the freedom 
of the owner as to the urfe of the property. 
For example, a neighbor living behind you may 
have the right to use your driveway to get to 
and from h,is. or hfr property. 

EcjuU^; Simply speaking, the rights of ownership. 
A person's equity in the house he or she owns 
is determined by taking the market value and 
subtracting any outstanding mortgage balance. 
For irtstancf?, the owner of a house with a mar-- 
ket value of $40,000 and an outstanding mort- 
gage balance ©f 915,000 would have an equity 

. of $25,000 J$40„000-$15, 000) ' 

Escrow; A deposit of funds required by ^he lender 
to pay such items as property' taxes, hazard 
insurance, etc. on behalf of the borrower. 

FHA Mortgage; A mortgage loan' inSftred by the Fed- 
era! Housing Administra^tion. ' Bu yer pay s the 
insurance and downpayment, which is usually 
^smaller than that of a conventional mortg^ge^ 

Farmer* 9 Home Administration Mortgage ; Designed 
for low- and medium- income rural families 
which need housing but carinot afford it through 
regular channels. The loaVi is administered by 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
interest rate may be as low as 6% (subject to 
change) . ' ' . . . 

Homeowner Vs InSurancd : Insurance to cover damage 
to buildings and contents (not used for business) 
on,thd land of the insured. The perils againsf: 
which one is insured depends upon the type of 
homeowner's policy. 
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Market Valua i The price a piece of property would 
bring if sold in the open market. Market value 

I i» determined by conditions of aupply and demand. 
If houses are in short supply and are in great 
demand, their relative market value should be 
high. If houses are in great supply «nd there 
is little aemand for them, their relative market 
value would be loweij. Type of hc^use, condition 
of neighborhood, etc. all affect ±he markqt value 
of a house. 

Mobility: The ability to move freely from one geo- 
graphical location to another. Since homeowners 
must first consider selling their property before 
moving, they are not aa mobile as renters. 

Mortgage : The pledge of property by the buyer of 
that property to the lender o^ money nejeded to 
buy the property; it is security for Ranting 
the loan. 

Mortgage Note or Bond ; The unconditional promise, 
" in writing,, to rep^y the lender of mortgage . 

.money the amount borrowed. 
Mortgagee ; The lender' of mortgage money. Usually 

a savings and loan association or bank . 
Mortgagor : The borrower of mortgage money. ♦ ^ 
Point^ ; One percent of ,thfc loan amount; one-' 

Hundredth of the total amount of a mortgage. Both 
buyers and sellers may>pay additional points 
depending upon the ty^e of loan and the avail-* 
ability of i^oney from lenders. 
Purchase Agreement : A contract to .buy (real pro- 
perty) . A sales contract 3etting forth all 
terms and conditions of the sale. It does not 
transfer title to the property. The purchase 
•agreement must be signed by* both buyer and 
^seller. 

. Repording Fees : Charges made for recording the mort- 
-gage and the deed in a municipality's office of 
records. A new record is made whenever' property 
changes ownershi^^^. 
Survey : A document showing the exact size and 
IbCation of a piece of real property.- Survey 
systems differ in Various parts of the United 
States. 

Tax Rate : A' percentage of the assessed value of 
taxable property. The tax rate of real property 
is expressed as the ^pill rate, dollars per hundred 
or dollars per thousand. Often stated as so many 
dollars per assessed value, e.g., $2.13 per $100 
of assessed value. 

• Title Insurance: A policy which insures against 
defects in .title not listed in the 4:itle report 
or abstract of real property. Lenders require 
^tle insurance^ to cover the amojant of the loan, 
l^ers need it to cover the value of the property. 
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Titl» 8«ych» An ln«p«ction of publicly avallabl* 
records «nd docuMnts to datarmint th« currant 
ownarahlp and tltla conditions for a proparty. 
Mgyt^aqai A moi-tgaga loan guarantaad for up to 
30 yaars by tha Vataranr Adminiatration, . 
availabla to eligible vatarana. Contact tha 
naaraat VA fiald office to gat currant atatua 
and details of the law aa wall aa tha 
availability of loan money. 

' Variable Interast Rate Mortgaqa i A mortgage loan 
in which the intereat rata riaea and falla with 
changes in prevailing interest ratea. 
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EVALUATION INDICATORS —FINANCIAL ASPECTS OP HOUSING 



1. Participant! will bm abla to liat at laaat 
thraa advantagas and diaadvantagaa to ovming 
one's liouaing* 

2. Participants will ba abla to list thosa things 
which are importiint in datarmining whathar or 
not to buy a particular housa* Thasa datar-* 
minants Which ^directly or indirectly affect 
coats should include i diatance from job, schools 
(proximity and rating), appearance of neigh- 
borhood, surroundings, tax rate, and price 
bracket of house. 

3. Participants will be^ able to list at least ten 
expenses associated with home ownership. 

4. Given take-home pay and monthly exp*enses (except 
housing) and savings, participants will be able 
to determine how much of a monthly housing 
expense they can afford. 

5. Given a list of expejiaes normally associated 

^ with housing, participants will be able to iden- 
tify those expenses which must be paid before 
or at* the time of closing!^ a 

6. Participants will be able to identify at least 
three characteristics of each, of the following 
types of mortgages : conventional , "FHA, and, VA. 

7. Participants will be able to list at least three 
alternatives to the sinqle-family dwelling as 
forms of mee^J^g their housing needs. 

8. Participants wiSll be able to clxstinqulsh between 
homeowner/ s irisuranfee and title insurance. 
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Pamphlets 

From Consumer Information Center, Pueblo, 
Colorado 81009. 



1 . Rent or Buy ? 

2. Settlement Costs 

3. When You Move--Do's and Don'ts^ 

— : - - ■ / 

B. Matejic, Denise M. The ABC a of Mortgage Loans 
and Insurance (Leaflet 4 8 8- A). Cooperative 
Extension Service, Cook College, Rutgers'Uni- 

•ver^ity. Publications Diatrib'ution Center, Box 
•231, New BVunswick, ^New Jersey 08903. 

C. Matejic, Denise M. The^Dollars and Sense of 
Buyinc^ a House. . , Mob lie Home* > .CondomlM unTor 
' Cooperative (Leaflet 486-A) , Cooperative^ 
Extension Service, Cook College, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Publlcat.ions Distribution Center,. ^ 
Box 231, New Brunswick, New Jersey OSgoS.-^- 

m ^ ■ 

D. From Minnesota Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of MLnnesota, Institute of Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Home Economics, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 55108. (Please note: jThe Minnesota 
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they were written in light of Minnesota's 
statutory and market sltuatlons^ It should 

be kept in mind that these situations vary , 
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helpful for 25- to 30-y«a|--oltfii. ) 

E- A Shqigjp€r*g Guide %o i riemaovnT * > Inturgnca , 
Mew Jersey Department of Insurance, l2bl East 
State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

F: Contact the Coo|peratlve Extension Service In 

your state for a list of publications available. 

^ Other Printed Hsfdi^ 

A, Housing , 2nd ed. Consumer Education Proqrammed 
Learning Instruction Booklets, Delta Pi Epr- 
silon National Office, Guatavus Adolphus ^ 
College, St- Peter, Minnesota 56082 • 

0. Houaing. Learning Activity Packages, Unigraph, 
P.O, Box 24287, Seattle, Washington, 98124. 

C, Smith, Geneva D. Dollars For Housing . AHEA 
'MIELPS,'* 2010 Massiichu3etts Avenue, N.W, , 
Wvishington, D,C. (teaching kit), ^ 

W 

Films 

A. 'Hou sing a nd Home Furnishings > Butterick Pub- 
ITahing, ^161 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
New York 10013. 

^- ^gl^^ ct irtg /and Buying A Mobile Home . Photo Lab, 
inc. , 3fi2^ Oeory la Avenue, Washington, D.C 

20011 * 
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8»ylng and Investing 



OVERVIEW 

What should be done with discretionary income? 
How should tTie-income thAt remains, after taxes ancN 
livinq expenses have been covered be utilized to 
improve th^ standard of livinq? This^ is cr concern 
of many people. ^ Some choose to spend these leftover 
fundd. These are the people who frequently ask 
themselves, "Where does all of our money qo?" 
Others, more interested in improving their finan- 
cial positions and planning ahea4 for later years, 
selett sources for saving and investing that will 
ena5[le their discretionary income to grow. 

Wise decisions on saving and inveJ=rting can in- v 
crease the family's net worth. However, unwise ) 
decisions can cause that net worth to be diminished.! 
For this reason. It is important that all consumers ^ 
know something c^f the principles of saving aiui 
invest ing . 
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ENERAL OBJECTIVES FOR THE LEARNER ON SAVING AND 
VESTING V 



Upon completion of thiB unit, participants will: 



1, understand the bAsic conqepta i/ivolved ia tK^^ 
individual aavinq and investing plan. a 

2, be able to differentiate betwee'h fix^ed dollar 
and variable dollar investments. 

3, know the sources" available for acquiring sav- 
ings an?i investments. 

4, be aible to evaluate the advantages and disad- 
vantages of these sources, 

be able to differentiate between stocks, mutual 
funds sharps^ and bonds, 1*3 

6, know what possibilities for investing are avail- 
able to the person of limited means. 

7, understand what a portfolio Is and' know t^e 
basic principles involved in manacping it. 

8, understand the difference between growth of 
funds and income, and how these relate to the 
saftet^ oir investments. 

9, know whali to look for and what to avoid when 
choosing an investment broker • 

10, know tht^ forms and sources of protection pro-* 
vided the investor. 

11, bt^ aware of-ic.ertain fairly unique forms of 
,^invostmo'r)t /uch as antiques, stamps, and coins. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE ON SAVWG AND INVESTING 

The following auqqpstiona ran be used aa a guide- 
line for teach inq a lesson or cour^ on saving and 
investing that will meet the specilM^eeds of the 
learners^ ^ 

I. Some Basic Concepts about Saving and Investing: 
Why save? / \ 

!• To create an emergency fund. 
- 2. To buy "big ticketf* goods and serviced. 

3. ' To provide for children's education. 

4. To afford a downpayment on a house. 

5. To supplement social security and pen- 
sion at retirement. 

B. Analyze objectives: What are you seeking- 
in your savings and investments? 

1. Safety of principal. 

2. A guaranteed return. 

^ J. Steady, if small, li^come. 

4. Greatest possible income, ever! if risk 
of loss, is high. 

5. Ready access to^ savings. 

6. Growth of investments. 

7. Tax advantages. 

8. A hedge against inflation. 

C. Sources usjeto for saving and investiog depend 
upon your pdpsonal "make-up" and your finan- 
cial circumstances and obligations: 
1. Some temperaments are not suited to 

worrying about the stock market or 
other speculative means of investing.. 
^. Age is a determining -factor regarding 
k sources of income required and need to 
have this income readi ly a va liable . 

3. ^Current family income influences the 

amount of risk which , should »*be taken. ^ 

4. Number of dependents influences the 
amount of risk to be taken. 

'5. Aspired style of living requires a 
specific level of income . 

6. Personal 'values influence the choice 
\ of a saying and investment medium. 

7. In the case of a married couple^ the 
choice of A saving or investment medium 
should he compatible with the ideas of 
the spouse. * 

^ 8. If both husband and wife work^ a greater 
• investment risk might be assumed. 

♦9. Before investing in high-risk ventures/ 
an emergency fund should first be es-' 
tabl i shed . * 

It. ^ixed-Dollar vs / Var iable-Dol lar Investments: 
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A. Pt^f trutiona*i * \ 

I. Fixod-dollar medium:' the return on the 
savinq or Investment la fixed over a 
poriod of time; e.g. , savings accounts, 
. savings certificates, government *bondSy 
• corporate bonds. 

Variable-dollar medium: tli^return on 
the jtweatment varies with gen^xal 
^ mackw^t conditions; e.g* , common^tocks, 

mutual fund shares, real estate. 
i\, The risk of loss is greater when investing 
in a variable-dollar medium; however, the 
i haiK-e of a larger return on the investment 
is a I so greater . 

III. Fi xod-Dol lar Savings ^and Investments: 

A, ThtM^e are a good choice if the number one • 

i'()tu't»rn 13 the sJ^fety of principal. 
M. rhi rfugh the power of compounding int^r^st*. 

savtnqj^ can c^row rather rapidly. :.*r\^ 



Tyiu^s of savinqs: 

I, Savings accounts and certificates of 

dcpos it: 

a. Ctinunercial .and savings banks. 

b. Savings and loan associations. 

J. U . S w Cover nment Savings Bonds: ^ 
a. S^Ns*(^s E, Bonds: %i . 

(l) They offer the greatest ^fety 
of princif)al and interest. 

(J) They can be bought^^^nven lent ly 
through payroll deductions and 
are a good method of accumu- 
lating savings. 

( }) Income tax payments can be 
deferred. ' « 

( 4 ) They can be purchased in small 
denominat ions . 

(5) They have a fixed redemption 
value. 

(b) Boncis are registered; therefore, ' 
they can be replaced if lost 
or stolen. 

(7) Interest continues after ma- 
turity date. 

(8) * The bonds can be iointly owped. 
('>) They are *apprec iat idn bonds - 

you pay $37.50 for a bond worth' 
$S0 at maturity (smaller and 
laVqer denominations are 
/ \ ava I I able) . * ^ 
(10) They can be exchanged for 

Serlef; H Bonds. • ^ ' 
111) They cannot be used os collateral, 
1'. Sr^r ics II BQUds: 
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(1) • They offer abao'lut* safety of 

principal and interest. 

(2) Bonds are registered; there- 

> fore, they can be replaced if 
lost or stolen. 
^ , (3) They are available in larger 

denominations than Series E 
type ,($500 minimum). 
(4) They are current income bonded- 
interest is paid semi-annually, 
not at maturity; bond is pur- 
chased a t f ace^^alue . 

3. Credit union share accounts. 

4. Other forms of savings: 

a. Private pension- funds and annuities. 

b. Social Security. 

c. Equity in yoyr house. 

d. Cash-surrender value of life insur- 
ance policies. 

e. Maturity value of endovment policies. 

Types and Characteristics of Savings Inst 1 tut ions j 

A. Savinc|s banks and savings and loan associ- 
ation^. 

1. They are community-6r icfnted. 

2. They encourage saving ^and thrift. 

3. They are owned by the depos i tors. 

4. The deposits are insured by the Federal 
Deposit iDSurance Corporation or Federal 
Savings 'and Lpan Insurance Corporation 
j(currently up to $40, 000 per actount.) 

5. Savings of depositors a'r^e invested 
primarily in long-term mortgages. 

6. They offer the following types of 
accounts : 

a. Regular savings at'counts. 
*b/ Certificates of depos^it. 

c. Christmas and vacation c lubs - 

d. Payroll deduction accounts. 

7. Withdrawal notice on savings accounts 
can be imposed. 

8. * On the average, they pay a higher rate 

of interest than comme'rcial banks. 

B. " Commercial bank^: 

.A I. These are .corpora tionS owned by stock- 
holders. . • 

2. Part of earnfaht^'fe are paid to stockholders 
ap dividends arfS^ .tb depositors, as 
interest . 

3. They are referred to as department * 
stores of banking because of the m«iny 
serv ices they provide : 

a. Safe-deposit boxes. 
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b. Checking aooounts*. 

c. Savings cluba. 

d. Loans for various 'purposes (including 
business) • 

e. Investment Services. 

f. Trust accounts and trust services* 

4. It is convenient to have ^any services 
• al.l in ope bank. ^ 

5. Savings are avaijable to the depositor 
in case of need. 

6. Deposits are ,insured by the FDIC (cfur- 
rently up to $40,000 per account) . 

7. Interest paid is generally lower* then 
that paid by savings banks and servings 
and loan associations. 

C. Credit Unions: 

1. They are open only to members ^members 
belong to same company, occupation, 

or community groupj . 

2. Savers are owners of the credit union. 

3. They offer payroll deduction plans for 
sajjj-ng and borrowing. 

4. They encourage saving and thrift. 

5. Deposits Are insured. 

Reasons for Saving at Banks, Savings and Loan 
Associations , or Credit Unions : 

A. They offer safety of deposits, 

B. They are examined and regulated by goverji- 
ment agencies. 

C. They offer liquidity^' of funds. 

D. Saving through these institutions can pro- 
vide the consumer with financial stability* 

E. Consistent saving can teach thrift and 
responbilili ty. 

F. compound interest can substantially increase 
the amount of money saved* by the consumer. 

0 

Variable-Dollar Investments: 
A. Types 9f variable-dollar investments: 
1 . Stocks: ^ 

a. Ownership of a share of stock 
represents proportional ownership 
in the company issuing the stock. 

b. Stock may be common or preferred: 
^ (1) C ommon. ; Owner carries 

greater risk than in the daae 
of preferred iltockj dividends 
are not certain. There J-S a 
chande of greater return on 
the investment. ~ 
(2) Preferred : Owner usually 

receives preferential treatment 
on dividend payment, but divi- 




denda ar^ not guArantoad. 

c. The value of atOoka will uaually riae 
and fall, with the progreaa of the 

company, often with general market 
Condi tiona*. 

d. Dividenda, although not aaaured« 
repreient a form of current inccwie. 

e. Stocka offer a chance for earninga. 
^ They m^y be aold at a higher price 

■ than waa 'paid for them. Of oourae, 
they may' be aold for leaa money « 
feaulting in a loaa. 

f. Special tax breaka are given on in- 
come earned through the holding, 
buying, and aelling of atocka. 

•g. Stocka are traded on stock exchanges 
or over the counter (purchased from 
brokers). They are normally pur- 
chased through brokerage houaes. 
Bond*: 

Ownership of bonds makes the bond- 
holder a creditor of the issuing 
corporation or government agency. 
This is generally less risky than 
ownership; however, any corporate 
Tbond is only as good as the corpora- 
iv^ v standing behind it# which 

^jv be indicated in the rating. 

b^HvA* fixed rate of interest is paid 
On bonds* 

c. Prior to maturity, bonds have a 
market value and may be bought or 
sold fot more or less thaM their 
face value. However, at maturi^, 
the face value will be paid by the * 
issuer. 

d« Issuers of bonds: 

(1) Corporations: industrial, 
service, utilities. 

(2) Federal government: 

a. U.S.* Treasury Bonds. 

b. U.S. Treasury Notes. 

c. U.S. Treasury* Bills. 

(3) State and local governments: 

a. State Bonds* 

b. Municipal Bonds 

(4) Agencies of governmental unite* 
e. Characteristics of bonds: • 

(1) With regard to security: 

^' Secured : Specific /iss'e^is ' 
or a specific source of 
income are used aS/|Col- 
i lateral for the bond; 

secured bonds generally pay 



lower intereBt rates be- 
cause they are less risky/ 
b. • Debenture: Bond is sup- 
ported only by the general 
credit ^of the issuing agency; 
no special assets are pledged 
as security to guarantee 
payment . ' . 

(2) ' With regard to registration: ^ 

a. Registered I Name of owner 
is registered with the 
issuing agency; bond can 
be\replaced if lost or 
stolen; interest is sent 
to the registered owner. 

b. Coupon : This type is also 
known as bearer or negoti- 
able bond; interest is paid 
to the person who sends 

in the attached coupon to 
the issuing agency; how- 
ever, since they are negoti- 
able, most coupons are just 
deposited in the bond-^ 
holder's bank; sufficient ' 
coupons are attache<\ for 
interest payments through- 
out the life of the bond, 
meaning that a 15-year bond 
paying interest semi- 
annually would have 30 
coupons attached. 

(3) With regard to liquidation of 
the company, thq^ bondholders, as 
creditors of the issuing com- 
pany, are paid off before the 
atockhol;Jers in the event of 
financial failure. 

Generally, bonds are less risky 
than stocks, but may not o^fer as 
great a reward. 
Ratings: 

(1) Bonds are rated as to their 
safaty as an investment medium; 
saf^it fconds are given the 
highest ratings. , 

(2) The most popular rating agen- 
cies are Standard and Poor's 
Corporation and Moody's Inves- 
tors Service. 

(3) Ratings may run from tripare "A" 
(safest) to -D" (least safe). 

(4) Generally, the lower the Ating, 
the greater the risk and the 
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greater the Interest rate. 
Mutual fundi s 

a. Definition: a company, eatabllihad 
to perform feaearch which inveats 
the funda of Ita Inveatora In 
various aecurltlea. It la known 

as an Inveatment coiqpany. 

b. Major advantages of mutual funds: 

(1) The Investor can Invest rela- 
tively small amounts V 

(2) Expert management of Invested 
funds Is provided by em- 
ployees of the mutual fund, 

(3) The small investor has invest- 
ment dollars diversified among 
many different types of invest- 
ments: stocks (common and 
preferred), bonds, govern- 
ment securities. 

c. In general, mutual funds should be 
bought for the longer ter» only; 
they are not meant for trading. if 
used properly, mutual funds can be. 
considered a good financial option 
for the. Smaller investor. 

d. Different mutual funds specialize 
in different typias of securities. 
If an investor feels more comfort- 
able in the bond market, he or she 
can choose a mutual fund with this ^ 
specialization. * 
(1) Types of mutual funds range 

from conservative (e.g., 
municipal or tax-free bond 
fund) to income-oriented (e.g., 
bonds, preferred stocks in 
portfolio) to growth-oriented 
(e.g., many.. common stocks in 
* portfolio) to speculative* 
(e.g. , 8peoulatiA;e stocks) . 
EXAMPLES: 

. Money market funds - invest 
in U.S. Treasury Bills «uid 
other types of money market 
instruments. . 

. Bond funds - invest in bonds 
only. 

. Income funds - primary in- 
vestment objective is income , 
not growth; they invest pri- 
marily in preferred stocks ' 
and bonds for high interest 
and yield. 

. Balanced funds - bonds, pre- 
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farrad and common stocks r 
includ*d portfolio to 
qivm it ••b^ifllim 
. Income and ^owth funda - 
diversification in common 
stocks. 

• Growth funds - stocks with 
^r6wth potential. 

• Aggressive funds - 
, agf resstvely growth- 
oriented; npre risk than 
growth funds. 

. Speculative funds - special- 
ized fypds such as oil, 
real estate# cat*tle# special 
situations f undervalued ^ 
stocks 9 venture capital 
situations. 
' (2) It is important for cpnsumers 

to read the prospectus of the 
mutual fund which contains an 
Atplanation of the objectives 
and ^ype of fund, 
e. Types jof mutual funds (investment 
companies) :' 
• ( 1 ) CloseB-end companies ? have 
a fixed number of shares and 
will not redeem shades op 
investors; shares are traded 
on open market, shares are 
purchased through brokerage^ 
houses. 

(2) Open-end compauiieS : the true 
mutual fund;^ theretis no limit 
to the numbier of shares issue'd 

' shares are not traded on the 

market, but are bought and * 
sold directly by the con^any. 

(3) Note that both closed- or 
^ open-end companies may be 

either load or no-load. With 
load funds, a commission is 
charged for buying (and also 
sometimes for selling) shares 
in the fund. 
B, Ways of investing for the small .investor: 
1. Dollar cost averaging and Other' 
accumulation pltihs: 

a. The investor invests a given amount 
each month in .a plan sponsored by 
individual brokerage houses. 

b. Ordinarily a single stock is pur-' 
chased, givi^ng th^ investor the 
advantage of dollar cost averag- 
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ing. This means that more shares 
are {iiurchased when the price is 
down, and fewer shares When the 
price is high. V 

2. Investment clubs: 

a. They are composed of a group of 

people, usually 15 to 20, interest- 
ed in investing in the stock 
market. 

^* usually meet once a month. 

c. THhthly dues (usually $20-$30) are 

used to purchase stocks and/or 
bonds. 

d. Monthly reports are given by 
individual members on how well in- 
vestments are progressing. Mem- 
bers make suggestions (following 
their own research) regarding 

^ which securities to buy. 

3. Mutual funds (see VI, A, 3 on page 101') 

4. unit Investment Trusts. 
Portfedio Management; 

A. An investor's portfolio consists of all%)f 
t,he investments (usually in marketable 
securities) held by the investor. 

B. Considerations in m^maging a portfolio: 

1. Liquidity of investments - how quickly 
the investments can be turned in±o 
cash. 

2. Safety - what risks the investor is 
taking and is willing to take. 

3. Taxes - the best times to buy and/or 
sell for maximum advantage. 

4. Diversification - maintaining a 
balance between fixed- and variable- 

. dollar media, current income and 

growth investments, safety and risk. 

C. The portfolio may be managed by the 
investor or by a professional in the field. 

1. Investment advisor from a brokerage 
house. 

2. Bank trust department officer. 



Choosing a Broker: 

A. What to avoid: \ 

1. Broker offtecJ frequent hot tip?. 

2. He or. ^she is Viggressive and full of 
promises to double your money in a 
year. 

3. Broker's firm -does not have a good 
reputation. , 

B. How to choose a broker: 

1. He or she comes from a reputable 
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broker Age houaa. - « ^ / 

2. Broker' h«9 a ^pod daa) of ^xparlenciS 
and aat'laflad/cl^lan^a. . , 

3, Tha inveator can relate td broker in 
terma of tamparamont and age. 

The broke^ undari't^andk the con- 
aumer'a overall* aituation.^ ^ 

Protection for^€hl9 Inveator: J , 

A. The Sec\iritiea. Invei^tor Protection ' 

Corporation.: ,^ ^ ^- ' . 

!• An agency of the 'federal government. 
2. Inaurea inyeaHora up, to $100,000 per 

account agaihat bso^bxage houae * 
^ failure. . ' ♦ ' a.^ ' 

B. The^ Securitiea^and Exchange ConuAiaaionr 
1. An agency oj^ th^ 'federal government'. 
.2. Servea aa, thte principal "regulatory 

agency fox* the'' ©ecuri ties inj^uat^ry. 
* 3. , Under terma. of inveatnjent Cpmpany 
Act of 1940, i^n^ve^atment companies 
(mutual fun^a) *-must regiate-r with'^Ahe 
SEC. ^ ' • V ' * ' ' 

Sources of Investment: InfOtmatigri ^ 

A. > Newspaper financial >^pagea. . 

B. StocJTcbrdkera. • > ' ' 

C. Finaricial rofe^reTnce manuals: 

1, Moody's Investors ^e<:vioas. \ 

2, Standard and Poor's Corporation 

3, Arthur Wiesenbeir90r ^md Compi^ny 
(for mutual funds), * 

D. Investment adviaort..^, ^ ♦ 

E. The. various exchanges. < . 
Trade and Professi6nal ,As^ociationa,.- 

Miscellaneous Other Investment^: 
A. Antiques. ^ 

Bt Real estate. ^* ^ . ^ . 

C* Steunp^. - ^ • ' 

D. Jewelry. 

£• . Coins. ,* 

F. Silver and gold. ^ 

G. <;ems. ^ " 

H. Paintings. . . 

I. ; Sc\j^lpture. 

, ^ ' \ 
Agencies Aiding the Consumer: 
A, Bureau of Securities in -consumer's isitate" 

department of law. 
*B« Securities and Exch2mge Commission, 

regional office* ' - 
C* Department of Banking^ your state. 
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Xti The New York Stook Exehahge, 55 Water 
Street, 23rd Floor, New York, New York 
10041 (written inquiriee only); also 
New York. Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street 
.New York, New York 10005, ' 

E. Federal Depoeit Inaurance Corporation,' 

regional office. 
•F. Federal Home- Loan Bank Board, #1 World 
Trade Center, 103rd Floor, New York, 
[New Yox:k 10048. . 

G. Am&rican Stock Bocchanrge, Information 
Services Division, 8& Trinity Place, 
New York, New York 10006. 

H. Trade' and-profeasional associations: 

AIneric^m Bankers Association,^ , 
. 1120 Connecticut Avenue, N.W.,* 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

2. American Institute of Banking, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue, N.W^, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

3. Federal Managers Society for 
Savings Institutions, 111^ 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinofs 
60601. 

4. . Federation of Women Shareholders 
in American Business, 1091 Second 
Avenue, New York, New York 10009. 

5. Investment Company Institute, 
1775 K Street, N.W. Washington, 
D.C- 20006. 

6. Investment Council Association 
of America, 127 E. 59th Street, 
New York, New York 10022.- 

7. Investment Education Institute, 
1515 E. 11 Mill Road, Royal Oak, 
Michigan 48a67. 

8. National Association for Investment 
Clubs (NAIC), P.O.Box 220, Royal 
Oak, Michigan 48068* 

9. National Association of Real 
Estate Investment Trusts, 1101 
17th Street,^ N.W., Suite 700, / ' 
Washington^ D.C. 20036.^ 

10. National Association of Security 
Dealers (N^SD) , 1735 K Street, 
N.W*, Washington, D.C. 
^ 11. Securities Industry Association, 
Conunittee on Economic Education, 
Broad Street, New York, New York. 
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* SPECIJPIC TEACHING SUGGESTIONS ON SAVIKG AND INVESTirJG 

You can u»© all or some of the following teaching 
•ugjgeitiona for the unit on saving and investing, de--^ 
pending on the type of audience. These suggestions 
can also be adapted and/or expanded as the situation 
warrants. 

» 

1. Secure the materials available for use by parti- 
cipants (see '•R^ources" section of this unit and 
the bibliography). 

2. Ask a participant, or group of participants, to 
investigate several banks and/or savings and loan 
associations in the area t^r determine the rate of 
interest of regular saVlngs accounts and the fre^ 
quency with which this interest is compounded. If 

" there are any special provisions^ for end-of-month 
or b€^ginning-of-month deposits or withdrawals, 
this should also be a part of the investigation. 
A report should be made to the entire group. 
3* invite a speaker from a bank, savings and loan 

association, credit union, and/or brokerage house 
to speak to the group on savings and investments. 
A good speaker might be a person from the invest- 
ment department of a commercial bank, since he or 
she would be in the best position to view the 
entire area of savings and investments. As with ^ 
emy speaker, it is a good idea to familiarize the 
speaker, in advemce, with the audience euid the 
type of information it is seeking^ 

4. Instruct each participant to select a particular 
common stock and follow its price^in the market 
forsevefal days. Participants might enjoy com- 
paring the movement of their stocks. 

5. If possible, take participants on a field trip to 
'a local brokerage house. 

6* Ask each participant to put together a hypothe- . 
tical jportfolio bf stocks and bonds. Each 
participant should not spend more than $50,000 on 
the market value of his or her pQirtfolio. Justi- 
fication should be given for each security in the 
.portfolio. The justificatiori should include such 
) things as: safety of investment, return (yield), 
9<pwth, relation to the individual's personal 
ch^acteristics and circumstanced, etc. It would 
be fun to observe the changes the market value 
of the portfolio* on a daily basis for the duration 
of the class. A resource person might be secured 
to aid in the completion of this activity. 
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VALUES-CLARIFICATION ACTIVITIES ON SAVING AND 
INVESTING • • 

The following •xamples of Values-clarification , 
activitiaa for the unit on saving ''and investing can be 
uaed by the teacher as presented or adapted to meet 
the learner's needs. 

Activity ri 

A laving and investment plan can be drawn up for ' 
any individual or family regardless of financial cir- 
cumstances. Whether or not one is happy* with a 
particular plan depends upon one's values and atti- 
tudes. Different things are important to different 
peopler. . The - following simple exercise will give 
participants a pretty good idea as to what is impor- 
tant to them in the way Qf savings and investments. 
Equally important, the exercise will give them spme 
specific direction as to the saving and investment 
program they may pl2m for themselves. . 

, Duplicati}\g the list below, ask participants to 
place a check mark next to any item that reflects 
their particular attitude. 



Savings and Investment Attitude ScaJLe 
(Check Those Items That Apply To ^/u) 

1. I like to feel that my principal is safe 
and growing slowly. 

2. I enjoy the thrill of checking the stock 
market every day to see how my invest- 
ments are doing. ^ 

3. If I owned a share of stock that dropped 10% 
in market value in one day, I would be sick 
for a month. 

4. I like the idea of taking great risks with 
the possibility of reaping great returns. 

5. I want the money I have saved available to 
me at a moment's notice. 

6. I would choose stocks more for their ability 
to appreciate in valite than for the dividends 
I might receive. 

7. The Bond-A-^tonth Plan is one of the best 
ways devised for saving for the future. 

B. U.S. Government Bonds represent a fraud in 
that the inflation caused by their Sale is 
greater than the intj^est paid the bond- 
holders, V 
9. i*erhaps the best form%f investment for any 
investor, regardless of tax bracket, is a 
highly rated municipal bond. 
10. There can be no better investment than buying 
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land in an ua^eveXoped ar^a. 

A quick analytia^fiP €ha reapanses will re- 
veal that the o<\d-nu^ered item* reproaent 
thoae attitudei' and 'valuea of tiie conserva- 
tive inveatdr. The even-numbered itenui are 
typical of the pe(.r8on willing to talca greater 
risks in the hopes of receiving greteiter 
gains. Some participants may mix their 
responses^ in which case their values would 
call for a highly diversified portfolio. Be 
aware that there ai^ nq correct or incorrect 
answers, only personal opinions to be ex- ^ 
pressed. 



. ' Activity , • 

%' 

Most people want the "good", things* in life. 
People generally v/ifxt a good education for their 
children, supplemental retirement funds, a trip 
abroad, etc. However, in order for* most of us to have 
these things, we must save and melke sound .investments . 
This means making small sacrifices today in return for 
relatively large rewards tomorrow^ The following 
exercis^ should serve as a good gauge for determining 
the willlnqness of people to give, up Certain small 
luxuries in r^eturn for greater .enjoyment in later life. 
Directions ; Following is a li^t of things that * - 
"money can buy." Using thy.spSice provided, number the 
items from one to ten in obder of their importance to 
you. Assign the number "!**^ to the most important and 
the number "10" to the,le,6^t iflnportant. 

' ' y" ^ . ' 

Dinner' out onc^^ oi/ twice a week. 

Income to supplement my social security and 

pension at retirement. 

Color TV'"s tdr the ciiildren's rooms. ' ^ 

A theater/dinner trip at least once a Month. 

A college education for each of the children,. 

A second house a% the shore or mountains\ 

A new car every other year. 

A s i x-week trip abroad . 

An emergency fund i^ thejevent of job loss 

and/or serious illness. 

^ Skiing every weekend during the winter months? 

^ " or week-ending at the shore during the summer 

months . 

From a glance at th# list one can determine fair- 
ly easily whether or no! a person is most interested 
in those things which ^ring immediate pleasure or , 
those things which require years of hard saving. 
Participants who claim to be more imLerested in thQ 
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long-tewn goala should be asked iff they are makincj 
the daily sacrifices necessary to accomplish them. 
The person of average means who claims that' he or 
she wants to own a house at the shore a^d yet insists 
upon spending money on $ lOO-ski weekends noedS to 
' work on bringing his or her behavior in line with hia 
cSr her values. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION ON SAVINftj /nD INVESTING 

The following questions are designed to serve as 
guidelines and examples for the ceacher. The content 
outline on savinc^ and investing /lends itself to es- 
tablishing additional questions^ / i 

■ V ' • / 

1. What ar^ some of the objectives people have in 

mind when planning their seivij^Ags and investments? 

2. What does an Indi vidual ' s tefniperament have to do 
with the forms of savings and investment's he ot 
she will seek? What other personal Issues need 

. to be considered? , / 

3. How does one df^termine the ^mount that avail- 
* able for^V^*«f^nd rnvestinq? 

4. What aret^orn^^ advantages o^ saving through the 
purchase of U.S. Series E pavings Bonds? 

5. Why ;sire commercial banks referred to as depart- 
ment stores of banicing? 

6. What advantages accrue to the pc^j^pon who, leaves 
at savings banks , cominerc^ial banks , or savings 
and loan associations? ' 

7. What are the di f f erences t)etween fixed dollar 
investments and va^riable dollar investments? 

8. What are th^ differences between a stock .and a 
bond? * - 

9. Why would one- ^eek out mutual fundfe as a form 
of investment? 

10. What is meant by* an investor's portfolio? 

What are some. of the consideratibns given to the 
management o^f the portfolio? 

11. What should people .look for in a broker? ^ 

12. In addition to stocks*, bonds^ anc| ssviijgs 
accounts, what are s.ome (5^er folrms of invest- 
■"-•nts one migftt consider? 
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VOCABULARY--SAVING AND INVESTING 



Bearer , Coupon , or Negotiable - Bonda : The name of the 
owner of the Bond la not regiatered with the iaauer. 
Theae bonda have coupon;^ attached to them (uaually 
orte for eve^ alx Ihontha in the life of the bond; 
e.g., a ten-year bond woqld have 20 coupons 
. attached) / The coupons are payable to tKe bearer, 
and anyone holding a coupon may have the power to 
cash it. ^ (Note: Power to cash ^oes not 
necessarily mean right to cash. A thi^f ha^ the 
power to transfer the coupons for ca8h\ however, 
he or •she ha,s/no right to jAo this,) ^ 

A certificate witnessing i ndebtedness of thci 
issuing agency. Holders of corporate bonds are 
creditors of the corporation. 

Broker: A person (or company) who, for a ^^commission 
or foe, brings sellers and buyers together for the 
purpose of effecting a sale. UHually found in 
securities and real estate businesses. 

Brokerage House : A company, the purpose of which is 
to buy and sell marketable securities for its 
clients. 

Commercial Bank : A bank offering many different 
services"! K commercial bank offers regular and 
special savings accounts, checking accounts, safe- 
deposit boxes, trust departments, investment de- 
partments, personal and business loans, traveller's 
checks, etc. 'For this reason, the commercial bonk 
is frequently referred to as the department, store 
of bank^ihg. 

Compound 1 interest ; The process whereby interest is 
paTa~on interest that has already been earned. If, 
in one year, $100 at 5% would amount to $l65, in 
the secon(J year interest would be paid on the $105 
($100 principal and $5 accumulated interest),. 

.Credit Union ;^ A .financial institution for saving and 
lending money. One must be a member of the credit 
union group in order to use its facilities. Mem- 
bership is drawn from some specific group; e.g., 
employees of a company, teachers in. a particular 
district, etc. 

PQH-_^r Cost Averaging : A system of buying securities 
whereby a fixed amount is periodically invested in 
a specific security. When the price of the 

. security is high, fewer shares are purchased; when 
the price of the security is low, more shares are 
purchased with a flatted number 6f dollars. For 
instance, if one puts $60 per month in ^ particular 
stock, he or she can buy six shares if th^ price 
is $10 per share, but only five shares ift the 
price goes up to $12 per share. - 

Emergency Fund : Money set aside (usually in a savings 
account) to cover uhexpected emergencies such as 
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loss ot job qr serious illness not covered by in- 
aurdncc^/ , An individvml's emergency fund should 
represetit between three months* and six months? 
take-home pay. . 
Kx chanye : A place where bankers gO to buy or sell 
marketable securities for their customers. The • 
Now York S^ock Exchange, where trading in stocks 
Ami bonds occurs, ia the la^^gest and most active 
exohanqe • 

F ederal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) ; The 
fecieral agency that insures the deposits in 
customers* accounts held in member banks, (All 
national banks and moa^ state banks are ^nembers 
of FDIC.) Currently, each account is insured 
for $40,000. ' ^ / 

Federal Savin gs and Loan Insuranccf Corporation 
( FSLfc T: tKc federal agency that insures the 
deposits of customers* accounts held in federally 
chartered savings and loan associations. Current- 
ly each account is ins^ured for $40,000. 

Fixed- Dol lar Investment ; Investments (or s-^avings) 
that t]ive the investor a stated return on his or 
her investment over a period of time. Savings 
accounts, certificates of deposit, and U.S. 
Government Series E and H Bonds represent good 
examples. The value of these investmeiits doefi 
not rise and fall with inflation. Such a condi- 
tion decreases the "real" worth of these invest- 
ments during periods of inflation. 

Growth Investment ; Any marketable security, whose 
value increases at a rate more rapidly them the 
rate of growth of the economy as a wholet 

Investment C 1 ubs ; Social clubs formed for the 

" primary purpose of learning about investing in the 
securities market. Members pay dues which are 
used to buy stocks and bonds. Before investing 
in a particular security, that security is invest- 
iaated by a member or commit*tee of the investment 
club. ' r 

Licjui dity (of Funds ) : The ease with which savings 
and/or investifients can be changed, into ready cash. 

Marketable Security ; An investment that can be 

bought or sold through exchanges designed to trade 
in those particular securities in the over-the- 
counter market. 

Mutual Fund: Generally speaj^ing, an investment 

company. That is, a company, the purpose of which 
is to invest the funds of those investing in it. 
Peopler-invest in mutual funds to gain the advan- 
tage of expc^rt management and diversification of 
thei r investments . 

Over- thrf- Counter Market ; A market consisting of 
dealers who buy and sell securities , dealing 
directly with investors ox: through brokerage 




firms, -there is rkO central locsftion or tr«^hg ♦ 
floor. The concentration is in securities Which 
are not 'available on the organised exchanges. 

Port folio ? All or the investinents, (usually In 
nfarketable securities) held by an investor. 

Principal : The amount of savings or investments 

accumulated by the investors; the principal is the 
amount against which the return qr rate of return 
i» determined. The return is computed as ^interest 
paid on savings accoluits, dividends and. market 
value appreciation (or deprecjiation ) on stocha^ 
and interest and market value appreciation (or 
depreciation) on marketable bonds. 

Prospectus : A document describing the charactferis- 
tics of a stocky issue, a bond issue, or mutual 
fund shares . ^ 

Rate of Return ( Yipld ) : The. amount earned on the 

principal part of savings or investments expressed 
as a percentage of that principal part. A $100 
savings accouiyt that earns $5.42 for the year 
represents a tate of return of 5.42%. A share" 
of stock purchased for $ipO earning a yearly 
dividend of $4 and sold at the end of one. year 
for $102 has realised a fate i;jeturn of^6% 
($4 ^ ^2 * $6 earned on a $100 investment). 

Registered Bond ; The name of the owner of the bond 
'is registered with the issuer of the bond. These 
bonds are not negotiable. Even if lost or stolen, 
only the registered owner is entitled to payment. 

Return ; The amount an investor/saver earns on the 
principal amount of his of her investment or 
savihgs. If $100 is placed in a savings accjount 
that accrues interest of $5.42 for the year", the 
return on the $100 1 is $5.42. A share of stock 
purchased for $100' earning a yearly dividend of 
$4 and sold at the end of one year for $102 has 
realized a return of $6 ($4 + $2). 

Risk: The dhance one takes of losing all or part of 
Fiis or her invested principal. Generally, the 
-greater the risk, th§ greater the chance for a» 
large returh on the investment. 

Savings and Loan Association ; A corporation organ- 
ized to offer savings accounts and to make loans 
primarily for hoiro mortgages.* Savings and loan 
associations are IJeginning to increase the number 
of services provided for their customers. 

Secured Bond : A bond, supported by identifiable 
assets or income of the issuing agency. For in- 
stance, a corporation may offer stocks, bonds, 
and promissory notes that it holds as collateral 
for an issue of bonds. . 

Secux;ity investor Protection Corporation ( SIPC) : A 
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nonprofit federal corporation patterned after the 
Federal Deposit Znsurance Corporation (FDIC) • Each 
customer having eecurlties and ca»h on deposit in 
a broKerage firm is insured up to $50,000, although 
the cash in the adcount is insured only to a maxi- 
mum dft $40,000. 4 
Series E Bond : A debt obligation of the U.S, Govern- ^ 
ment^ Series E Bonds are appreciation bonds in that 
the purchaser ^uys t^em for less than face value, 
wl^ the bondwnaturing .to face value in approxi^ 
ma^ly five years (The number of years changes 
as the interest rate being paid changes; that is, 
" the interest rate is changed by having th6 bbnd 
mature at an earlier or later date.) At the time 
of publication, the minimum $25,00 bond would be 
purchased for $18,75. 
Series H Bond ; A debt obligation of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, Series H Bonds are current income Ijonds, 
That is, the purchaser pays face value for the bond 
and receives interest payments every six months. 
The minimum amount for which these bonds can be 
purchased is $500. 
Stock/ A certificate representing ownership in a 
c3rporation. The investor owning a sl^AreCs) of 
stock owns a proportionate share of the corpora^ 
iion issuing the stock. 
Variable-Dollar Investment : Investments that give 
the invepstor different rates of return on his or 
her investment over a period of time. Common 
stocks, JVi^ith "thair changing market value, repre.- 
^ sent a gobd example. Th4D value of these invest- 
ments usually rises and falls with inflation, 
thereby providing a "hedge" against inflation. 
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EVALUATION INDICAT(3RS--SAVING AND INVESTING 

Depondin<^ on^ the content covercul, th^ following 
indications (called indicators) are some signs the 
educator might look for as a successful outcome of 
teaching the unit on paving ^nd investing. 

• li Through a written or an oral statement, partici^ 
pants will be able to explain the difference 
s between. U.S. Series K and U.S. Series H Bonds. 

2. Througtj a written or an oral statenient, partici- 
pants will be able to distinguish among the 

.coiamercial bank, savings bank, savings and loan 
associations, and credit unions. 

3. iP^rticlpants will be able to list three fixed 

dollar savings/investment media. - * 

4. Participants will be able to list three 
variable dollar savings/investment . media. 

5. Through a written or an oral statementV partici- 
pants will be Able to show the difference be- 
tween a corporate stock and a corporate bond. 

6i Participants will be able to define muJtual funds 
and identify the advantages of this f6rln of 
investment. 

7. participants will be able to list three ways by 
which the. small investor might invest his or her 
investment dollar. 

8. Participants will be able to define the term 
"investment portfolio." 

9. Partici{Aints will be able to identify three rulei 
to follow when choosing an investment broker. 

10. Participants will be able to identify three 

sources which might be consulted for investment 
information. 

Giveri a hypothetical savings and investment pro- 
gram, participants will be able to analyze the pro- 
gram and det,ermine how well it meets the following 
<^objecti ves : ' 

a. safety of principal. Vi- 

b. guaranteed return. 

^ c. steady income, , ^ ~ 

d. greatest possible income relative to risk* 

e. liquidity. 

f*. growth of in vestment. < 
g- tax advantages. 

h. hedge against inflation. * 
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SELECTED BlBfclOGRAPilY OF TEAC^HING/LEABNING RESOURCES 
pN SAVING AND- INVESTING 

, • . •«3 ■ , ■ 

^ . Bookg 

A. Engel, LoUia, Hov to Buy Stocks . Boston: 
Little-Browm and Cqmpany , latest edition. 

B. Porter, Sylvia* Sylvia Porter's Money B pok , 
Volume 1, Chapter 2l '^Your Checking ana Savings 
Accounts." Garden City, New Yoi^k: DOubleday 
and Comp^uly, Inc., 1975. 

C. Stillman, Richard J. Guide to Personal Finance , 
2nd ed. ^ Part V: •'Diversif iec[ Investment 
Portfolio," Part VI: "Other Potential Invest- 
ments." Englewood Cliffs, New Jersejf: Pre^ntice- 
Hall, Inc., 1975'. 



Pamphlets 

A. Journey Through A Stock Exchange * AmeViCarl 
Stock Exchange, ff6 Trinity Place, New York, New ^ 
York 10006. " . / * * 

B. You and the Investment World * New York Stock 
Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New York, New York 
10005. 

C. Your Savings and Investment Dollars . Money 
Management Institute , Chi'cago^ Illinoi,S:^ ^ House- 

^ hold Finance Corporation, latest edition. 

D. QQntact, the CooperatJkve Extension Service in your 
^ state for a list of publications • aval lable. 

Other Printed Media ' / 

A. F.rom Changing Times Education Service, 1729 H 
Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20006. 

1. Saving and Investing (Multimedia Kit) 

2* Banking , SavTng and Investing (Mini Unit) 

B» Savings and Investments * Consumej: Education 
Programmed Learning instruction Booklets Delta 
Pi Epsilon National Office, Gustavus Addlphus 
College, St. Peter, Minnesota 56082* 



Filnmtripg 

A* Banning Series, Interpretive Education^ 400 
Bryant Street, Kalaxnaaoo^ Michigan 49001, * 

B. Saving to Reach Your Goals. Society for Visual 
Education, ^nc. , 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
Illinois 60614. 



Films 

* 

A, How to Invest and Wh^. Sterling Movies, Inc., 
4 3 West 61st Street, New York, New York ^02 3. 



B. 



, Investor in the Marketplace . Business Education 
Films, 5111 16th Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
11Z04. 
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*^ttau Planning and 
Ratlramant 



OVERVIEW 



When people die inteetate, that is, without 
leaving a will, the state laws determine how the 
estate of t^ie deceased is to be divided. The laws 
of the state may not provide for a distribution of 
property in a manner consistent with the wishes of - 
the deceased; however, without a will, there is no 
choice. The will, an important part of estate 
planning, assures that the property of ]a deceased 
person is distributed by choice, not x«^ce. 

The making of a will is not the only element of 
estate planning. The creation of trusts, giving of 
gifts, and taking full advariage to save on estate 
and inheritance taxes are alio important when people 
are making plans to see that thei'r property is pre- 
served and passed on to beneficiaries. 

If you are to enjoy your retirement, you must be 
familiar with both the problems and pleasures of 
retirement. Adjustment to retirement is not an easy 
matter, but this unit should point you in the riqht 
direction, ^ 
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GRfclSJRAL OBJEljCTIVES FOR THE LEARNER ON ESTATE 
PLKNNING AND RETIREMENT 



Upon domplet^ion of this unit, participe^nts will 

1. be able to define the term "estate." 

2. understand the inqportance of estate^ planning as 
an integral par^ of an individual ' personal . 
finj^icial management*- 

3«k know thlTTfieaning of the term "will/' and under- 
stand the part played by the will in a person's 
estate planning. 

4. know the different types of trusts that may be 
established. 

5. ^ understand, how estate taxes can be^ reduced 

' through the process of estate planning. , 

6. ttknow what people to consult when planning an 
estate. 

understand the problems and pleasures of reti^re 
ment'. 



COMTRNT OlITMNK ON FSTATE PLANNING AND RETIREMENT ' 

The following •ugge^tiona can bemused as a guide- 
line for teaching a leaaon or cooirie* on eatate 
planning and retirement that will npcit the apecific 
needs of the lealrnera. 



I. What is an Estates 

A. All prdperty, both real and personal, 
owned by an individual. 

Upon d.eath, the estate is reduced by any 
outstanding obligations of the deceased. 



II. Why Is Estate Planning Important:"^ 

A| Every individual i regardless of financial 
I means, has an estate. 

B. Estate t^anning. allows one to provide for 
one's survivors in the way, one chooses. 

C. Estate planning allows one to provide for 
one's survivors without^ burdening, them 
with debts and taxes.' 

D. -estate planning allows for maximum ^ ,^ 
utilization of the. assets of one's 

estate upon one's retirement. 

III. Necessary t;lements pf Estate Planning: 
A. The will : 

1. A means by which one can direct the 
orderly disposal of one's property 
upon death. 
• 2. Why have a will: 

a. If a person dies intestate (with- 
out having a will), his or her 
0 ' property is distributed according 

to the laws- of the st§te^ the state 
appoints an administrator 
to handle the disposition 
of the estate. 
" b. Wills help t^o avoid squabbling 

among survivors-- the property is 
distributed according to the design 
of the deceased. , 
^ c. Wills allow the individual to 

« choose the person he or she wants* 

, to administer the estate (known 
as the executor) . 
. d. .Wills ^*an be used to nominate 
guardians for any children, 
e. Wills made by a husband and wi^e 
^ provide a means for the* avoidance 

of many problems in the event of 
the deaths of both partners 
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occurring in « coMoon diftwt^r 
0^ having « covnoh disMtar 
. cl«u«« in thtt will) • . 
2. ltequir«Mnts of « valid wills 

a. Must ba in writing. 

b. Huat ba signad by th* tastator 
(person making tha will)« ^ 

c. Must ba witnassad (moat astatas 
raquifa two or thraa witnassat) ; 
whathar lagal or not undar your 
state law, it is not a goqd idea 
for a banaficiary to sarva as 
witnass. 

d. Witnesses roust sign will In one 
another's p/eaance* /-^ . 

\ e. Testator ijnust declare iiC front of 

witnessas that it Is his or her 

will. 

4. Wills should be reviewed perlodl- 
callry • 

5. Keep will in a safe place, and per- 
haps have your lawyer keep a copy. 

6. Probat^ Is the process of proving 
the validity of a will in court. 

B. Letter of last instruction: 

1. Not a part of the will. 

2. Opened at death and containing: 

a. Location of will. 

b. ^ Funeral instructions. 

c. Location of all Important papers. 

d. Location of safe-deposit box. 

e. List of bank accounts and 
. securities. 

f. Statement explaining reasons for 
disinheritance, If applicable. 

g. Might attach a personal b^^L&nce 
^ sheet to the letter of la^ 

instruction. 

C. Trusts: 

1. Property Is transferred by one party 
(trustor) to a second party (trustee) 
for the bene^fit of a third party 
(beneficiary) . 

2. Irrevocable trusts cannot be changed 
or cancelled. 

3. Revocable trusts can be changed or 
^ cancelled. 

4. Life insurance trusts name a trustee*^ 
to handle the proceeds of a life 
Inpuranpe policy for the beneflqlary. 

5* Living trust (inter vivos t rust) : 

a. Can be controlled by trust^or dur- 
ing his or her lifetime. 

b. Unless made irrevoca)>le# it^is 
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•ubj«ot to Mtata t«x««. 

TMtUMmtary truiiti ^ 
A. CrMtttd through th« will of thm 
trustor. 

b. lUkM certain that property 

managed axpartly aftar daath of 
truator. ' 
7. Banafita of a trust i 

a. Incoma taxaa can ba raducad by 
craating a trust fpr a child in a 
lowar tax brackat. 

b. Daath taxas can ba raducad by 
taking tha proparty out of tha 
astata. 

c. Protactlon and utilisation of 
prQiMrty for tha banafit of an 
incon(patant nonay nanagarV 

D. Giftsi 

!• Can giv4 up to $3,000 par yaar par 
^racipiant to as many paopla as you 
lika without any gift tax having to 
paid) marriad coupla can giva up 
to $6,000 par yaar. 

2. Marital daductlon allows for gifts 

in axeass of $100,000 baing mada to a 
spousa without a tax baing laviad. 

3. Undar Tax Reform Act of 1976, a 
singla, conbinad tax schadula for 
gifta and astatas has baan astablishad. 

4. If taxas ara to ba paid, thay ara paid 
by tha givar. ^ 

E. Li fa insuranbai 

1. Craatas an immadiata astata. 
« 2. Procaads of insuranca policy not sub- 
' j act to astata taa^ if insurad divasts 
himsalf or harsalf of all incidants of 
owiiarahip in tha policy. ^ 

F. In tha planning of an astata, particular 
attantion should^ ba givan toi 

1. social saourity banafits (of bpth 
spousas). 

2. Banafits from privata pansions 
(noting rights of^ transfar) . 

3. Typas of savings and Invastmants 
^ald. * 

4. Niirkat valua of invastmants. 

5. Markat valua of pracious holdings; 
s*g*f jawals, antiquas, paintings, 
ate. 

6. Proparty hald by joint ownarship. 

;v. Paopl* to Consult WhM Planning an Satatat 

A. / Lawyar. 

B. Accountant. 
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D« Bvik trust officer. 
E. Financial plannar, 

Ratir^mantt 

A. Ratlrain^nt brings radical chahgasi 

1. Total incoma is usually down. 
,2. Expansss ara down. 

3. tWo spacial problam afaas of axpansa; 

a. illnass. 

b. Traval. » ^ 

B. Planning for ratiri^mant: 

l4 What are your valuas, goals, plans. ' 

2 . What ara your rasourcas : 

a. What will aach provida in cash 

or ii\coina. 
b* How will you usa thami ^ 

(1) ' Purchaaa of fixad or 

variabla anouitias. 

(2) What to do with tha housa. 

(3) what to do with insuranca 
policias. 

C. Social Security 1 ^ . 
1. Provides a modest pension upon re-- 

tirement • 

2* Includes health insuranca througb 
Medicare if person eligible makes 
application and pays the premium. 

3. Provides foir disability insurance 
prior to retirement. 

4. Provides for survivors in the event 
of death.' 

Employee Retirement Income Security ' 
Act (ERISA) : 

1. Known as the Pension Reform Law. 

2. For the protection of both worker 
and beneficiarlas by ragulatina' 
pension plans and assuring their 
proper' management. 

1. Established the Pension Benefit 

Guaranty Corporatipn which provides 
protection to vested benefits. up to a 
maximum of $750 per month. ^ v 

4. Allows for the establishment o*f 

V Individual Retirement Accounts (IRA*s) 
for those who do not participate in a 
pension plans 

a. May deduc#15l of earnings per 
year up to $1,500, or $1,750 with 
a spqpsa account; husband and 
wife may both take the $1,500 ^ 
deduction. 

b. Money in IRA is* not subject to tax 



until withdrawn Ut any tlM aft^r^ 
mqm 59«*l/2 yaarai must bagln wlth^ 

\ drawing by aga 70-1/2) * f 
c. Substantial panalty If mokay Ip 
withdrawn prior to 59-1/2 Y(«xcafc>t 
In tha caaa of daath or dlV* 
ability)- V \ 
Eh 8alf*^ployad Individuals Tax RatlraiMnt 
(Kaogb Act) x ' 

1* May dadu(!t 15% ^f aarnlhgs from aalf** 
ainpl9yiaant^ up to $7,500 par yaar. 

2. Monay daductad must ba placad In a 
pension account and la not aubjact to 
tax until ona baglna withdrawing 
(bat^waan agaa 59-1/2 and 70-1/^). 

3. Parcantaga contrlbutad to plan .of 
ownar^aAqployar must ba matchad byJbon- 

^ -trlbutlon'a to plan of any amploy^ - 

"with th r aa or mora yaara of aarvlca. 

Aganclaa Aldli^g tha Conaumars 

A. Social Sacurlty Adminlatratloni 6401 |^ 
Sacurlty fioulavard, Baltimore , Maryland 
21235- ' 

B. Bar Association of your statci^'. 

C. ^ Administration on Xglng, Departmant of 

Haalth, Education and Walfara, Was[)lngton, 
D.C. 20201. 

D. TriLda and profasslonal associations: 
1. Amarlcan Association of Insurance 

Sarvlcasi 221 North LaSalla Straat, 

Ctvlcago, Illinois 60«01. 
2» Amarlcan Aasoclatlon of Retired 
' Persons, 215 Long Beach Boulevard, 

Long Beach, California 90801. . 
3r Amarlcan Bankers Association, 1120 

Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
- D.C.« 20036. 
»4. Amarlcan Bar Association, 1155 E. 

60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 

5. American Institute of Banking, 1^20 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

6. National Association' of Albcountants, 
919 Third Avenue, New York, New York 
10022. 
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SPICIPIC TIACHING SUGGESTIONS ON I8TATB PUVNNING AND 
KETIIUSHENT 

The teachtr can uta all or 0OIM of tht following 
taaching suggastlons for thm unit on Mtat« planning 
and retlraiMnt, dap«ndlng on th« typa of audlanca^ 
Thaaa auggastlons can alao ba adapted and/pr ax- 
pandad aa the altuatlon warranta. 

1. Invlta an attorney to apaak^to tha group about 
the making of a valid will« Invlta a truat 
officer from a local bank to apeak to tha' group 
on truata and eatate planning. In each oaae be 
aure tha apaakar la made familiar with tha 
audience, and la alao glvan a llat of quaatlona 
that partlclpanta would like anavared.* 

2. Secure a atandard form that may ba uaad for 
writing a will. Hava enough* coplea of thla form 
for all partlclpanta* Ualng the form# aak each 
participant to prapara a will baaad upon the 
current atatua of hla or her aataj;e. 

NOTE: Be certain to warn partlclpanta that 
due to tha legal technlcalltlaa of wllla, ona> ^ 
ahould not be drawn up without t|&a aid of a 
lawyer. The form la dnly being used to give 
the learnara in Idea aa to tha alze of tha 
eatata they own. « 

3. Instruct a p^lrtlclpant, or group of partlcl-* 
panta, to investigated the laws of Intestacy In 
your state. A report on* the' findings ahould be 
made to the group. Advlqe may be a ought from 
the state or local bar assoclatlopi or from a 
friend having expert knowledge of the law. 

4. Develop a hypothetical caae around t:he eatate 
of a deceaaed person. Give partlclpanta all of 
the information they would need to determine 
the federal estate tax to be paid. The infor- 
mation in question would Include: asaeta and 
liabilities of the estate, gifta made previously, 
marital status of the deceaaed, tax-rate achedulea, 
and credits given. (The necessary forma for thla 
exercise can be obtaJ^ned from any offic^of the 

, Internal Revenue Service.) 

5. Have a repreaentative from the truat department 
of a local bank speak to the group on planning 
for retirement. 
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VALUES -CLARir I CAT ION ACTIVITIES ON ESTATE PLA)<NING 
AND RBTIREMBNT 



Th« following •xanpl** of valu«a-cl«rlflcatlon 
activities for th« unit on •state planning and re- 
tlrainent can b« used by the teacher as presented or 
adapted to meet the learner's needs. ■ - 



Activity #1 

Many people are not aware of the Importance of 
making a will. They do' not realize that if a 
perion does not provide fox; the disposition of his 
or her property through a will, then the state will 
provide for the disposition of the property accord- 
ing to the laws of intestacy. This distribution 
made by the state may be very different from the 
way the deceased would have wanted his or her pro- 
party distributed. 

You can alert participants to the above and * 
also help them clarify the importance of various 
people in their lives, thrpugh the following exer- 
cise. Ask participants to make a diet of all of 
their property, both real and personal. Next to 
each item listed, ask participants to identify the 
person they #buld like to bequest that item to in 
the event of their death. 

T)ie list, of course, need not be shared with 
the group unless the participant wishes to reveal 
it. It would, be interesting if some of the parti- 
cipants would be willing to reveal t]y& reasons for 
their decisions. The presenter should make per- 
fectly clear to the participants that such a dis- 
tribution of one*8 property woul/3 not be possible 
without a valid will. 



Activity #2 

A person's values are not always revealed in 
his or her actual^ behavior.^ For instance, a person 
may profess to realize the import^ce of estate 
planning and yet do nothing to bring it to frui^^tion. 
The following activity will do much to make a 
perion aware of hi|i or her true feelings with re- 
gard to estate planning. Hopefully , such enlight- 
enment will change behavior patterns hot in keeping 
with sound estate planning practices. 
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How S^riou* h£± Vtou About K«taf Plixninq ? 
Ch>cX thm appropriate ooluim Ymm No 

1. Do you ftava a will? J 

2. J^re ^you familiar with tha laws of . 
intestacy in the state? 

3. Do you know the legal relation- 
ship that exists bej:ween parties 

holding property jointly? 

4. Have you chosen a guaifdian for 
your children in the event that 
you and your wife/husband die in 
a common disaster? 

(Ignore^ it not .applicable) - 

5. ^ Are you familiar with the laws 

' governing federal estate and .gif>^ 

^ taxes? 

6. Do you know the Social Security 

benefits to which you are entitled? 

^ 7. Do you have adequate insurance to 
provide for those you leave 
behind? (A single person with no ^ 
dependents should have fixed ex- 
penses covered.) < ^ 

8. Ha>^ you prepared a letter of 

last instruction? 



9. . Do you, or someone else, have a 
list of your investments and 
valuables? 

, i ^ 

10^ Have you ever talked to a pro- 
fessional — lawyer , accountant , 
insurance agent, banker — about 
your estate? 

If you claim to believe in estat^ planning and 
, yet have answered "No" to any of these questions, it 
shows a weakness in your resolve, ^nly you can 
bring your professid beliefs into line with your 
adtions. ^ 

• I* » 
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QUESTIONS h)R OISCUSSICW ON ESTATE PWiNING AND 
RETIREKBNT 

• 

'thm following questions am designed to serve as 
guidelines and examplef for the teacher. The con- 
tent outline on .estate planning and retirement lends 
Itself to establishing additional queftions. 

1. What are the benefits thAt might accrue from 
careful estate planning? 

2. What are some of the reasons given by people 
for refusing to make a will? 

3. Identify several advantages of making a will. 

4. Identify the requix^ements of a valid will. 

* . 

5. Why is it important for a person to leave a 
letter of last instruction for his or her 
survivors? 

€• What are the benefits of establishing a trus£? 

?• What is meant by the expression' that life in- 
surance treaties an "instant estate?" 

%. Identify the professionals, that one might 

consult during the process of estate planning 
and/or ret lament. 
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VOCABULARY^^BSTATB PI^MMING AND nTZRBMENT , 

MMdnlatriitor/Adadniatratx'lx i Th« ipmrmon, mm or 
wo»an, appointed by th# court to settle thm ^istata 
of a parson who haa diad without laavlng a valid 
vlll. ^ ^ 

Banaflclary i Ona who banaflta from a particular 
occurranca. with ragard to thla unit, a bana«* 
flblary la any ona who would aharf In tha procaada 
of a dacaaaad^a aatata, or who would banaflt from 
a trust agraamant. 

common plaaatar : A dlaaatar raaultlng In tha daatha 
of botn Tiuaband and wifa. 

Batata : All of a p^iraon'a proparty^ both raal and 
paraonal. 

Batata Planning t Tha plan that onaf makaa for tha 
utillaation of hla or har aaaata during rati-ra- 
mant and for tha dlapoaal of aalci aaaata upon 
.daath. 

g»tata Taxaa s Taxaa lavlad by tha fadaral govam- 
mant on tna nat valua of tha aat^ta laft by ada- 
caaaad parson. A cartain amount of tha astata la 
axampt from thasa taxaa. 

Exacutor/Exacutrix : Tha paraon namad In a wlll# man 
or woman, to admlniatar tha aatkta upon tha daath 
of tha taatator. 

rinanciaA Invantory ; A listing of assats minus 
liabilitiaa giving ona "a n4t wOrth. 

Individual Ratiramant Account^ %( IftA ) : A systam pro- 
vidad by tha fadaral govammant wharaby a paraon 
who is not a. participant in a pansion plan may 
aat asida 15% of hia or har salary up to $1,500 
par yaar in a tax-defe^rad account. Ona may not 
bagin drawing on tha account until, aga 59-1/2.^ 
Ona must bagin drawing by age 70*1/2. Substantial 
penalties are imposed for early withdrawfil. 

Inheritance Taxes : Taxes levied by a state govern- 
ment on tha net. value of the estate left by a de- 
ceased person. The amount of tax and examptions 
varies among the different statas. 

Intestata : To die without leaving a valid will. 

itaogh Plan s A' plan siroilaj: to the Individual 
Retirement Account for self-employed persons. 
Under the Keogh Plan 15% per year may be set AAiflP 
for retirement up to $7,500. These funds are not 
subject to tax until withdrawn between^tha ages of 
S9-1/2 and 70-1/2. As with the IRA, there la a 
substantial penalty -for early withdrawal. 

Letter of Last Instruction i A statement of instruct- 
ions left by a deteased person. Such a letter may 
eohtain such things as: burial instructions, loca- 
tiona of important papers, locations of safe* 
deposit bo>«Ws, list of bank accounts and other 
holdings, etc. ^ 



^3^ 
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Uviiw Tr^Mti A trust Md« op«r«tlv« during th« 

lif* ojr tlM trustor. 
Probjitsi Ths process' of proving ths vslidity of s 

will in ths propsr c<>urt. 
TJX Jsforw Act 6t 19261 A fsdsrsl law combining 

ths tsxss Isvlsd on gifts and sststss into s 

single tax schsduls. 

Tsstynsntsrv Trust : a trust orsstsd in ths will of 
• dscsissd psrson. 

' Tsststor/Tsstatrix: A man or woman who Isavss a 

valid will. ~ 
Trust: A Isgal arrangsmsnt whsrsby propsrty of ons 
party (trustor) is trsnsfsrrsd to a sscond party 
trustss) for, ths bsnsfit of a third party 
(bsnsficiary) , r y-j 

Willi Ths writtsn documant by which a psrson 
mskss disposition of his. or hsr astats, to taks 
Is f fact aftsr his or hsr dsath. 

Wi|nss8i A psrson who fttssts to ths authsnticity 
of a particular happening. 
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EVALUATION INDICATORS— -KSTATB PLANNING AND RBTIRB- 
MINT » 

Dapcndlng on th« content c<^r«d, th« following 
indication* (c«ll«d indicator*) ara ■oin» ■ign» that 
th« •dvicator might look for a ■ucc»«»ful outcom* 
of teaching th« unit on •■tat* plaf>ning and ratir«- 
n«nti 

• • • 

1, Participants will be able to definf the follow- 
ing tarnuis * ♦ ' ^ 
aatata \ 

< will - , ' ' 

truat 

taatator/ testatrix 
^ trustor 
trustee 

beneficiary « 
death taxes ^ 

2\ Participants will b/ able to list at least three 
reasons why estate planning is important* 
Given a list of statements relative to a will, 
participants will be able to select those state- 
ments that represent advantages to making a will. 

4- Participants will be able to list the reqvU-re- 
ments of a valid will* 

5, Participants will be able to explain the diff- • 
erence between the revocable and irrevocable 
trust and the living and testamentary trUstJ^ 

6^ Given a"^list of statements relative to a trust, 
participants will be able to select^ those State*- 
ments tnat represent advantages to the creation 
of a trust. 

7. Participants will be able to identify laws de- 
signed to both establish and 'protect pension 
rights. ' / 

8. Participants will be^ 4d3le to identify those 
professionals one should contact when in the 
process of estate planning and/or retirement. / 




SELICTID MBLIOGRAPHY OF TBACHING/IJSAIWING RBSOURCSS 
ON itSTATI PLANNXNO AND RBTIRBNBNT 



BooX« 

A. A»hl«y, >»ui P. You and Your Will t Tha Planni ng 
•ad Managawant orTourTjEaia^^ 

Yorx I McGraw-HniBook^oif^ny . 1978. 

B. Mitford; Jaaaica. Tha Amarioan Way of Daath. 

Naw York I Simon andT^huatar, IsH? 

C. Sokoloff, Kirtl. Tha Thinking Invaa tor'a Gulda 

TO Tha St£ck Markar r Uaw VprKi Mcfiraw-HlH 

Book Company , 1978. 

D. Stlllman, Richard J. ' Gulda to Paraonal Finan ca. 
2nd ad., Part Vli i "incoma fix, i^tiram^nt, and 
Eatata Planning." Brtglawood Cliffa, Naw Jaraayi 
Prantica-Hall, Inc., 1975. 

E. Troalatrup, Arch W. an<J E. Carl Hall. Tha 
Conaumar in Amarican Sociaty . 6th ad. , CKaptar 
13 1 "Batata Planning! Wills, Truatj, Taxas, 
Financial Coata," Naw Yorkj McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, '1978*, 

Paj^laf 

A. Build Your Osjn Ratiramant Program . Suparintan- 
dant of Documanta, U.S. Governroant Printing 
Offica, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

B. A Halpful Gulda fot Widowa . Allatata Lifa 
Inaurarfca Company , Northbrook, Illinoia. 

C. Mab^ic, Danisa. How Much Am I Worth (Laaflat 
476A) . Cooparativa Extanaion farvica, Cook 
Collaga, Rutgara Onivaraity, Publication Dia- 
tribution.Cantar, Box 231, Naw Brunswick, Naw 
Jaraay 08903. 

You, tha Law, and Ratiramant . Conaumar Infor- 
mationCantar, Pttablo, Colorado, 1975. 

B. Contact tha Cooparativa Extanaion Sarvica in 
your state for a list of publications avail- 
able. 
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OthT Prlnf d Madia 



Tha Ratirawnt Adviaor (Monthly) . Ratiraroant 
]i;3vlsors, Inc., 3 Eaat 54th Straat, Naw York,^ 
Naw York 10022. ^ 

''Tax Braaks That Halp You Paaa on Mora to Your 
Haira." changing Tiroaa , Juna 1977, 



Filroatripa 

Invaatmanta and Ratiraroant Planning * Modern 
Conauniar Education - Supplamant Ona, Grolier 
Educational Corporation, Spancar Division, 
845 Third Avanua, York, Naw York 10022. 



Filma 

Planning For ^a Futura. Aatna Life and 
Caaualty Cpnqpany, 151 FiCrmington Avanua, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06156. 
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GENEM METHODOLOGY 



J*9*>^01««" °' •nvironm«nt In which on* i« 
teaching, th«r« mt. .till only tWb basic .pprS.ch.. 

JS<^rSIvi««I?*:: •PPf?-°»^" b. r.f.r?Jd ti ll 
innriflJ approach and th« informal 

approach, simply .paaJcing, th« traditional approach 

i!nJ ''l*'"'''"^*''*** in'ormil approach i. 

l^rnar. Taachar-caniarld 

idantifiad a. diractiVa or 
inatruction. whila laarnar-cantarad 
instruction may b« furthar idantifiad as non- 
^i^^ui*•^^; P'°9r.s.iva. ror our purpo.as, wa 
Will us« th« axprasaion traditional wtUn rafarring 
r^fi;;?^*'':''*?'*'^^^ tachmquas, and i?form.l -hiS' 
? to laarnar-cantarad tachniquasf It^hoi 



hould 



JooiSoh ?. ganarally spaaking, naith»r 

2?u2r?«ni\""P!'^°' ""^^ Howavar, in most 

fitoJl.?*"'^*" "uccass with 

tha informal approach to-instruction. 

Traditional Approachas to Teaching * 

•th. f^f itgg^^- Perhaps tha most popular of ' 

the traditional approachas to teaching ii fhe straioht 

If til I !v? ?! memo,-y, but virtually all i 

of the speaking i» done by the teacher. The greatest 

-PP^-ch is that it i. effl^riJtT 
Jo it Jh.JM •bsolute control over aeeing 

ILtl i -ubject matter he or she wi.hes to 

cover i. covered. Ite greatest disadvantage, of 

elfeTJ^^ 5' '^^^^ uninter- 

estirtg, end are frequently "turned off" by it. 
However, if used with< skill, it can be very effec- 

ture with dynamic teaching aids (e.g.^ *«iides. 
tran.parencies, etc) and i. able to weave relevant 

°' •"•cdotes into the lecture mat^rilir^ha 
lepture method may be moiTe effective with adult 
L'"c?:;sT^i;tt?Jr -1-tant to part>cip.te 

Recitation. The recitation is also a popular 
tradlTOHirt^aching technique.^ By this method, 
SJi^ fiflU ! *f" 9iyen a. reading as.ignment and 
f! ^ during class to recite the material 

?/"^""*"^ The. <jhief problem here i. that 
wJ;; fri''^ '"^^y "tifled. This i. the case 
«^rni? 2!''!! *" •■•^•d to memorize and recite, and 
i^;.? ^° interpret. Again, as with th^ 

straight lecture method, the recitation method is a 
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v«ry •ffioisnt way of "gftting through" th« content, 
to b« ^»v«r«4. 

•% 

" Ouaatlon and Anawar . Tha quaAion-and-anawar 
taoh SlSS San lg pT5ciia undar traditional or infor- 
Ml wathods of taaohing. it raally dapanda upon 
tha apaciflc «annar in which tha taachar handlaa 
tha appr'oadh. If tha taachar ia aaakina (and 
accaptlAg» only ona anawar to tha P^f*;' 
than this tachniqua would hava to ba idantifiad as 
traditional. Howavar, if tha taachar uaas ths 
quaationa aa a apringboard for.furthar discussion 
of ths topic at hand, than ha or shs is tsaching 
in an informal mannar. By maintaining control ovar 
tha quaationa and anawari, tha aducator can ba 
fairly cartain that tha daairad amount of oontant 
will ba covirad'. Tha mora fraadom>.( informality) 
tha taacharXallowa with ragard to tha answars to tha 
quaationa, ^a mora likfly will tha group stray 
from tha topic at hand, h taachar using ths 
qusstion-and-anawar tachniqua muat bacoma adapt at 
asking quaationa. Quaationa aakad at random may 
maka no ssnss. Ths Mquanca of quaStiOni ahould 
follow a logical pittl^n. 

TO suimnarita "tha traditional approachaa to 
taaohing, ona would say that thay ara all afficiant 
in that thay allow tha taachar to control tha amount 
and typa of aubjact mattar to ba covarad, but that 
'thay ara waak in that thay do, not ancouraga involva- 
mant of tha participants-at laaat in^o^^'^f'^t to 
tha axtant of fostsring thinkina on ths part of tha 
laarnal. Howavar, if dona akillfully and in com- 
bination with othar activitias, thay can ba vary 
raliabla mathods to amploy. 

In formaU Approachaa to Taaohing 

Diacuaaion. Tha discussion is psrhaps ths 
simplssi of ^ha informal taaohing mathods. This 
particular tachniqua ia baat uaad whan tha dia- 
buaaion it iiractad fairly cloaaly by tha taach^ri 
that ia, participant* ara not ^givan tha opportunity 
to raiBbla at will* Tha taachar can baat diract tha 
diacussion. through hia or har uaa of a propar 
Guaationing tachniqua. In fact, tha discussion 
should ba initiatad by, a quastion posad by thf 
taachar. Kaap in- mind, howavar, that tha infor- 
malit*-of tha discussion rssts on ths tssohsr s 
«*lTingnsss to accapt all contributiona o«f«'«J^y 
tha studsnts. Ths disousslon Isadar (uaually tha 
•taachar) ahould maka avary affort to maka cartain ^ 
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that thm 4isouaslon is not dominated by a.f«w atu- 

d«ntf . Thm •ff«ctiv«n)i«s of this approach is bast 

ravaaiad whan all in tha group ara ancouragad to 

p*rticipata. An aocapting taaohar will gat thia "S. 

typa Of rasponsc. Tha laarnar whoaa contributions 

ara continually rajaotad will soon laam to kaap his 

or har opinions to hiMialf or harsalf , oraating an 

unhaaUhy anvironnant in which to hold a discussion. 

Ramambar, tha kay to a good discussion is accaptanca 

and raspact on th« part of tha taachar for tha con- . ' 

tributions of all of thoaa in tha group. 

groups . Within any group of mora than 10 
or 12 paopla, ona is invari|djly going to find ona or 
two who ara too shy to participata. Evan tha most 
'accapting taachar finds it virtually impossibla to 
. draw soma pcopla out. A good tachniqua for an- 
couraging involvamsnt of all of thosa in a class is 
to usa tha small- group approach for prasanting a 
particular lasson. A shy porson is much mora litealy 
to participata in a group of (no mora than) thraa 
or four than whan axposad to an antira class, ^ach 
group should ba givan a quastion or quastiona for 
diacussion. Tha mambars of tha group should salact 
a racor<*ir-raportar whosa job it will ba to kaap 
nptaa and rajport tha conclusions of tha group to tha 
antira class. (Racording and reporting do hot hava to 
bo dona by tha same parson.) A clai|a 
disaussion might wall avolva from tha conclusions 
arrived, at by ^ha small group. Thara is a certain 
arownt of control loat byuthe teacher when the 
' ™iJ"9roup method is employed. It is sometimes 
1 difficult for the teacher to know the contribution 
being made by each member of the group. For this 
reason, he or she should circulate among the groups 
to see that no one is being excluded from the dis- 
cussion. 

The following is an excellent technique to use ^ 
■when enqploying the small-group discussion method i 
write down all discuaaion highlights on a newsprint 
pad sheet, or other large sheet of paper. At the end 
of the small-group sessions, ask the reporters to 
report on the results of the discussion while the 
newsprint pad sheets are taped against the wall. All 
of the sheets of paper should remain, on the wall for 
all to see and conment on. - 

Problem Solyinq » In \he final analysis , the 
bottom Tine of the teaching-learning process ii^ to 
develop in. the learner the ability for solving pro- 
blems. Pacts are fine, but they are meaningless un- ( 
?" •''•ctively used in problem-solving * 

'Situations. Kny educator would do well to incorpors^ 
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mtm Into hie or Ker teaching the opportunity for 
problem-^eoiving experienoes* Although the propese 
of problem eolvihg may be coniplex, the individual 
etepe involved are relatively linple. They includes 

1) Statinq the problem. 

2) Gathering the faots. 

3) AnalyBing the facta. 

4) Evaluating alternativei. 

5) Developing hypotheses. 

6) Selecting a hypothesis for the solution. 

7) Living with your selection. 

TO develop an .adequate illustration of the 
problem-solving technique, would require more space 
than this manual can afford. However, without too 
much difficulty,^ a teacher can present a consumer 
problem to a group of learners and have the group 
work through the steps presented to arrive at an 
.appropriate solution to the problem. 

Simulation and Role-Playing . 'The technique of 
problem solving can be practiced in ways less struc- 
tured than indicated by the steps above and in ways 
that may be more fun. We are addressing here the 
techniques of simulation and role-playing. Both 
techniques are similar; however, simulation is some- 
what more structured/ than role-playing. Simulated 
activities, appropri/ate for consumer education, 
would include such things ass preparing a budget, 
determining the costs of buying or renting, "paper" • 
investments in the stock market, preparing a will, 
etc. One should note how structured these activities 
are. ^ 

Role-playing (or as is sometimes called, the 
socto-drama) is much less structtsrred. A typical 
role-playing situation for the topic of 'life in- 
surance might put one participant the role of an 
insurance ialespereon another in the role of a 

prospective purcnaser. The salesperson would go 
through the procedure required to sell life in- 
surance to a person who is unsure whether or not 
such Insurance is necessary. Another role-playing 
situation might have a banker planning the estate 
of another party. After the role-playing episode 
has been completed, the group should be asked to 
respond to the procedures used by those playing the 
roleji. Again, one might tiote how unstructured the 
role-playing situation is. The learners playing the 
roles are simply presented a situation and they take 
it from there. 

Brainstorming . Brainstorming is an ting 
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probl«jnr«olving technique that can prove to be both 
worthwhile and enjoyable. Through brainstorming, a 
problem is presented and all are encouraged to call 
out any solution that may come to th«ir minds. No 
solution is rejected, but all ideas are recorded— 
Visually on thfi board. "Hitchhiking," modifying the 
idea-of another, l\ encouraged. Solutions are not 
evaluated until all^have been recorded. After all 
solutions have been exhausted, each is evaluated' 
and either accepted or rejected. The process of 
•naly.ing and^ evaluating is conbinued until a single 
•olution remains. Speed is an important factor in' 
brainstorming. Remember, responses are recorded as 
soon as they are given, with no value judgments 
offered until the evaluation phase of the process 
begins. » 

Utiliginq Hypothetical Cases— Studies 
Ijchnique. Here the^teacheF^paF5ira~^^ii-Ttudy 
Which is relevant and of interest to the audience, 
lets the participants present possible solutions to 
the case study .(or presents it himself/herself), and 
goes over the suggested solutions with the entire 
group. 

Even "difficult" groups (those which do not open 
up easily) feel comfor^le with this method; it is 
not ^ threat .to thein as they do not have to reveal 
personal data. ^ 

Projects. Assigning your participants projects 
to complete i» another very good infermal teaching I 
technique. There is literally no end to the types ) 
of projects one might assign. Bulletin boards, ./ 
oral reports, papers prepared outside of class-* 
all represent excellent exercises for participant 
invblvement. Asking participants to interview pro- 
fessionals in the community gives them an excellent 
opportunity to see the relationship between what is 
learned in -class and what is practiced in the out- 
ride world. Two techniques designed specifically 
for tying the classroom to the community outside are 
the field trip and the outside speaker. These tech- ■ 
"n^i*?? ?" discussed in detail in the chapter on 
Utilizing Community Resources." 



The teacher needs' to/be sensitive to his or ' 
learners when assigtUng projects (e.g., regarding 
age, knowledge of community; ease of moving about 
community, both physically and psychologically). f 
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HoM - Study Course . Thm hoM-study or corr^s^ 
pond«nc« course t«chniqu« offers ••v^ral advantages 
to laamars and taachara allka. It la a mathod which 
brlnga tha laaaon(a) Into tha laarnara* hpmaa. Many 
laarnara who might ba too bOay ot ara not willing or 
abla to attand Mgular claaaaa In community rooroa, 
achoola or collagaa, ara gladly accepting tha 
opp6rtunlty to laam and atudy by taking a home- 
atudy couraa. They can proceed at their own apeed 
aa their achedule permlta. Tha teacher retains 
contact with the atudenta^ aa they are given 
aaslgnments to complete. The teacher *correqta, 
commenta on, and re.turha the aaalgnmenta to the 
atudenta. Thla method off era a good procedure Yor 
evaluation, aa qulixea can be admlnlatered after each 
unit of the courae to meaaure knowledge gained by 
the participants.* In addition to theae quizzes, 
a questionnaire can be sent out several weeka after 
the conclualon of the courae to find out If the 
partlclpanta had taken any action, planned to 
take any action, had shared the Information with 
others (If so In which way and with whom) or had 
gained any other benefit from taking the course. 
Evaluation of social beneflta gained and true 
knowledge gained are becoming Increaalngly 
in\f>ortant In today's educational community.* 

Learning Centers . Innovatlvenrfss and 
flexibility are two very Important 'components of the 
Informal teaching method. One auch Innovative methofl 
which can offer great flexibility la teaching 
through learning centers such as mobile units or 
vana. Thla pioblle unit can either be moved around 
frequently from location to location or be 
stationed for a long period of time near a achoolt 
library, shopping center, or wherever a large 



~ *The federally funded project •'Helping Families 
Aajust to Economic Change** utilized the home-study 
course method successfully during Its existence. 
The above was written based on this experience. 



nunb#r of p«opl« oon9r«9«t« or pass by. Ltamlng 
vcMttra can also bm •stabliahad in rantad faollltlas 
which mrm closa to whara paopla shop or work, ate, 
Tha advantage of a laamlng cantar for tha laamar 
la that ha/aha can procaad at hla/har own apaad««by 
llatanlng to raoorda, raadlng aduoatlonal matarlala 
avallabla, aaklng quaatlona, and avan participating 
<ln a ahort mini claaa If such a clan la balng 
offarad. 

Tha connon strain running through any and all 
of tha informal taachlng tachnlquaa la tha 
Involvamatit of tha laamar. Informal taachlng la a 
procaaa of making laamlng activa. Tha thinking 
of tha proponanta of informal taachlng tachniquea la 
that laamlng is mora maanlngful whan tha laarnar 
la mada to play an actlva, rathar than a paaalva, 
rola« 



A mobila unit titlad the "$ ftoblle" waa 
utlllaad for soma tima in the federal project 
-Helping Pamillea Adjuat to Kcortomlc Change, The 
^ ataff involved found It eaalest and moat aucceaaful 
.when the unit waa placed at a pretntervlewed 
location where a claaa waa being held* After that 
aeaalon the learnera were invited into the van for a 
ahprt leaaon. otherwiae many conaumara aeemed reluc<^ 
tant to enter the $ Mobile freely for a learning 
aeriea. The authoiN ati 11 recommend the mobile unit 
aa ohe of the learning iechniquea but extenaive 
^^•■•arch needa to be done before inveating in auch a 
unit. The following needs to be explored: who will 
be the potential audience, and how will the conaumer 
be reached and informed about the van; deaign and 
attractiveness of van; interior — is it well lit, 
stable, spacious lanough for people to sit and read 
and/or liaten to topica, etc*; noiaineaa. of van; 
promotion of program offered; houra of operation — 
including eveninga and weekenda; feaaibility of 
ataffing van, etc* 
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Materials availabla for uaa In tha taaohing-^ 
laarnlng prooaas arf virtually limitlaaa. Thara ara 
all ahapaa and alaaa of audlb-vlaual aquipmant, from 
tha ralatlvaly niodaat hand-hald alida viawar to tha 
highly adphiaticatad vidao tapa racordar. For our 
purpoaaa h^ra, tha authora thought it baat to iden- 
tify only ihm relatively aimpla and inaxpenaive 
matariala that might be uaad; that ia, matariala 
that can be aecured well within the budget limita- 
tiona of moat funded projecta. If well done and 
current, filma, filmatripa, alide-tape preaentationa , 
commercially prepared tranaparenciea and the like 
are all really excellent group atimulatora. However, 
their coata can be high. Even a rented film haa to 
be projected on a acreen creating coata that may be 
difficult to bear. You need alao to think in terma 
of the weight of the equipment, eapecially if uaed 
away from office or school. Some of the material* 
identified herein can be obtained free of charge; 
others can be inexpensively prepared by amateura. 
In any event, these materials will do much to enliven 

presentation. 

Telephone Directory . Such a commonplace item as 
the telephone directory can be put to good uae in^ 
the teaching of principles of conaumer education 
and/or personal finance. Try to secure enough 
copies to be used by the group. Ttie telephone 
company would probably have no objection to giving 
you the necessary copies. If copies are not avail- 
able from this source, old books can be obtained 
from frien<4e when new books are iasued. 

The classified section (yellow pages) of the 
telephone book is an excellent source for identify- 
ing the availability of the follow;Lng agencies In 
your community ; 

. banks and lending institutions. 

• credit bureaus. 

• government agencies (all levels)* 

• insurance agencies*. 

• realtors. 

. stoc^j brokerage houses. 
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By^ld«ntlfying much *9ttnciaa, the teacher ia ala 
Identifying poaaible aourcee of gueat apeakera and 
plaoea for field tripa. 

One might uae the advert iaementa in the claaai- 
fied aection for exerciaea in compariaon ahopping. 
Theae advertiaementa might alao be uaed in an exer- 
ciae to analyie their ef fectiveneaa aa an aid in 
compariaon ahopping. 

Newpaper , As with the telephone directory, 
utillaation of the newspaper will be improved if a 
sufficient number of papers can be obtained for the 
entire group. Many local newspaper publishers would 

supply a group of learners with "day- 
old papers. It makes for a mutually beneficial 
arrangement that is not difficult to effect. 

The educational usm that can be made of the 
newspaper are myriad. For the sake of brevity, a 
few sections of the newspaper will be identified 
with suggestions offered for thfiir uae. 

• News: Economic issues and how the, 

individual is affected by 
. ^ the economy. 



f 



Advertising; 



The need for insurance 
illustrated by tragadHes re-- 
ported in the papers. 

Exercises in^ comparison 
shopping. 



Classified: 



Financial : 



Analysis of ads. 

Availability of outlets for 
consumer goods and services. 

Determining the cost of 
housing. 

Job opportunities and sala- 
ries for use in developing 
hypothetical*^ budgets. 

Stock and bond prices. 

How to read the financial 
pages . 

How the consumer is affected 
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by AotivitiM of IndiviauAl 



and Paally 



Upk««p and Mlnt«n«no« of 

« hOM. 



Living t' 



Inforaation for •i^rclt«t In 
budgeting. 



Editorials t 



How local, atata, and national 
iaauaa affact tha amuumii. 



Salactad "Lattara to tha 

Editor" highlighting oon- 
aumar problama. 



Tha axamplaa givan abova ara maraly illuatratlva. 
Imaginativa taachara could taaoh affactivaly if tha 
nawapapara wara thair only aourca of notarial. 

It ahould ba notad that magaiinaa ,can ba uaad in- 
much tha aana way nawapapara ara uaad. « Howavar, it 
would ba mora difficult to aacura bulk quantltiaa of 
a magaiina.. 

Pamphlata. Tha problam with paxnphlata ia not in 
gatting thain, or avan gotting tham' in 'auf ficiant 
quantltiaa. Tha problam with pamphlata ia that thara 
ara ao many avallabla. Tha aducator who uaaa pam- 
phlata aa a taaching-learning davica muat ba vary 
caraful to conaidar tha validity of tha matarial pra- 
aantad by tha pamphlat. It ahould ba ramambarad that 
privata concarna, which willingly provida panphlata 
for aducatlonal usa, hava an intaraat in tha raaction 
of tha.paraon uaing tha pamphlet to tha contant of 
tha matarialr 

, Not only ia it in^rtant th4t tha matarial ba un- 
biaaad, but it muat- alao maat tha naada and intaraata 
of tha group uaing it. Tha matarial ahould ba writtan 
ati a laval that can ba undaratood by tha uaar. Pin- 
ally, tha information ahould ba currant. Thara ia 
nbthing mora fruatrating than a praaantar having to 
a^and hia or har tima corracting tha contant of a 
^aourca baing uaad. 

A numbar of diffarant approachaa can ba an^loyad 
i^^*^?."** °' pamphlata. Thay can ba uaad on an 
individual baala, aimply diaplaying tham and having 
individuali aalact tham at will. Participanta in- 
taraatad in a particular aapact of paraonal financa 
ahould ba ancouragad to browaa among tha pamphlata 
covaring tha araa. Pamphlata can ba uaad by amall 
groupa for raaaarchlng a topic to ba praaantad to tha 




•ntlr« group. And. of cour««, panphlata sacurad in 
•ufflciant quantitiaa would aarva wall as a point of 
dapartura for claaa diacusaion. 

Ona point baara rapaating. Panphlata, and alml- 
i«x matariala, muat ba acrutiniiad for objactivity, 
raqardlaaa t^a aourca. If tha taachar ia going 
!k "'•^•'^^•l* having a particular biaa, tha biaa 
Should b« raqogniiad and an objactiva appraiaal 
should ba givan to tha group. 

Slidaa (or f^lmstripa ) and Diacuaaion . Although 
some slid* aata ^an ba axpaSiTvi, and although not 
too many are avWiiabla for the adult audience, they 
can be a very valuable method to uae to supplement 

intrbduce a new topic, or tb summarise a 
difficult topic/. The teacher can use the slides 
(or filmatrips)/ to aid in hia or her preaentation aa 

goea/ along. A aynchroniied talk (alida 
and t^ipe together) at the beginning of the aeaaibn 
can be uaed tb warm the audience up to the aubject ot 
be uaed as th^ baais for further diacuaaion. 

Diaglaj^. Material in thia aection on "Diaplay" 
waa obtained from the Qenter for Media and Tech- 
nology at Trenton State College in Trenton, New 
Jeraey. (See the "General Bibliography" aection.) 

General Pyinciplea of Diaplay . Who can deny 
that a picture is worth a tnouaand worda (and, in 
many caaea, aeveral thouaaad) . A compilation of 
atudiea on the ahort-te^ (3-hour) and long-term 
(3-day) retention rate of leamera expoaed to 
several different approachea to preaenting material 
reveals the following": 

Short-term Long-ter m 
Manner of Preaentation Retention » Retention 

Straight verbal 70% 10% 

Visual, no verbal 72% 20% 

Visual and verbal 85% 65% 

The, learners were tested without reference to any 
notes they may have had. Although 65% ia not aenaa- 

2^'^], long-term retention, the viaual and verbal 
method is far superior to either of the other two. 

Creating good displays may be simply stated under 
three main phases. j 
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« Contains thm ••••no« of thm Mssafft to ^ 

ot>nv«y«d. 

. Should grow out of t««ch«r's purposes. jp 

• Dttv«lops understandings, sttltuds^^, stc. 

• Should bm dynamic. 

. Without a valid haadlina an array of picturas 
bacomas at baat a visual pictura fila. ^ 

Illustrating Tha Haadlina 

. Both abstract and concr«t« illu«t ration* may 
ba usad. . ' 

. Thaaa muat maka tha maanlng o£ tha haadlina * 
claar. » 

. Xlluatrationa ahould ba choaan to alicit 
atudant curioaity and maintain intaraat until 
tha maaaaga haa baan vmdaratood. 

I 

. May includa problam-aolving activltlaa, moving 
parta, objacta, diala, pi^turaa, and diagraroa. 

Arranging Tha Illuatrativa Matariala 

. Should ba a good balanca of an Informal, con- 
traating kind. 

. Should includa unity, good judgmant, and good 
taata. 

* « 
a ■ 

. Wiaa kalaction and dalibarata uaa of color 
will maka haadlinaa and illuatrativa matariala 
mora viaiblai will amphaaiia and attract 
attantionj and will add a dlmanalon of raality 
to diagrama, drawing*", and othar matariala. 

0 

' An axcaaaiva numbar of colora in ona diaplay 
may ba inaffactlva whan aarving to dlatlngulah 
procaaaaa and/or catagoriaa of object*. 

„^ "aina Tranapar^claa and *tha' 'ovarhaad Projactor . 
Tha tranaparancy.. may l>a tKTmSat effactiva, yat laaat 
•xpanalva, vlaual davloa avar craatad. Uaa of tha 
tranaparancy on tha ovarhaad projactor allow* tha 
taachar to diaplay viauala whila ha or aha la facing 
tha claaa, Praparad viauala can ^a writtan upon 
whila tha laaaon ia in prograaa. thm writing 
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c«rx b« •Miiy r«jnov«d wUh a damp cloth, ao that the 
•«»• visual can b« used In dev«lppin9 anothar laaaon. 
Anothar important advantage of tranaparenclea la that 

1i!]fr?f!l^?' 'i"*? *^^«.^l'i9-ht« i»» th« room on, thua 

fareilltattng VotetaRlhg. There are portabie over- 

#T*?^P»°^*°*^°'^" t0tich "out in the 

field. The major expensea for making your own 
thermal tranaparenciea are the overhead projector 
and the thermal copier. .But once theae are«pur- 
phaaed, they can uaed for many yea^a. Making 
tranaparenciea is a relatively simple taak. Direc- 
D'o^?*^ preparation of - transparencies are in- 

cluded in any package of transparencies purchased. 

Materials and Equipment Needed 

1. Master copy - Drawn on plain white paper 
with India ink, #2 lead pencil, or typed. 
May also be a photocopy from a book, mimeo- 
graphed material, newspaper, or other 
material printed with black ink. (Not ball 
point pen or colored inks.) 

2. Transparency film. A medium-weight film 
good for most purposes Would be Type #135. 

3. Thermal copier. 

.\ 

4. Frame - May be a conunercially made frame or- 
one made out of cardboard. You can also use 
transparencies without a frame, but you 
should use a heavy-duty' transparency film 
and store them with scJft paper between the 
film. 

'^^^^r"'al Spirit Master . Any teacher Will find 
, many occasions in which it will be helpful to have 
copies of certain materials available to all in his 
or her group. The thermal spirit master makes the 
preparation of multiple copies a relatively simple 
-matter. Normally, 50 to 60 easily readable copies 
can be made from a single master. (Notei One 
should consult the copyright laws to be certain 
that these-laws are not violated. For the most 
part, the laws have to do with the aitiount of material 
being duplicated and the use to be made of that 
materiAl.) Directions for the pj^eparation of ther- 
mal spirit masters come with every package of masters. 

Materials and Equipment Needed " 

1. Master copy - Must have carbon base:' #2 
pencil, India ink,, photocopy, typed copy.. 
3PIHIT MASTER CANNOT be made 



item oopy mmdm with ball point p#n/ riair 
pmxki ox ink (othsx than indLa ink)* Poor 
Mfttar oopl«0 giva poor results. . Smill 
Lprin.t„ha«. t t«idoncy tp block- vqp; . 



2. Spirit naatarc^ / . ^ ^ 

3. Carrlar. * ' * ^ ^ 

4. Thormal oopiar. 4» 

y 

Wat Mounting * It may happan that you want to 
diaplay a pictura, but do not hava an ovarhaad pro* 

Jactdr/kvailabla. Tha pictura cAn ba'6ut out from' 
ts sourca and hald up for all to viaw. It can than 
ba filad t%t futura rafaranca. Tha only problam with 
this arrangalliant ia thft pictUraa ao kapt will not 
laat vary long; th^y^ bacoma torn, tatt^rad, and 
frayad in ahort ordar. Picturaa that you want to 
diaplay, and that ara worth aaving, can ba mada mora 
durabla through tha wat mounting procaaa. This ia a 
procass'of affixing a pictura parmanantly to a piaca 
of cardboard* 

Matariala and Equiproant Naadad 

1. Pictura or matarial to ba mountad. 

'^'^ . 

2. Scisaora or papar cuttar. 

•I 

3. Mounting board or othar cardboard. 

4. Rubbar camant. 

5. Wax papar. 

6. Pancll. - \ n , 

• • " 

How to Wat Mount 

1. Trim tha pictura with papar cuttar or 
'aciaaora. \ ' 

2. Placa tha pictura on tha^ mount in% board and 
mark tha cornara with pancil for placamant 
lataf . cohtidar tha aita of tha bordar you 
want around your pictura. 

3. Coat tha back of tha pi^ctura and tha markad 
araa of tha mounting board with an avan 
layar of rubbar camant. 

4. Allow tha rubbar camant on both aurfacaa to 
dry (will form a dull finish whan dry)* 
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'* Jpi«c«« of w«x ipApar on th« rutbar- 

»owtlng iKMurd ao that thay 
ovarlap aaeh othar and ao that tha oa«antad 
•urfaca it antiraly oevarad. ./ 

** ^''P 9' tha wax papar/ 

Aligning it with tha guida »ark. .adi iarli.r 

on th« Mounting board. 

^* Whil*^ holding ona aid* of tha piotura ataady, 

tha othar aida of tha piotura. Smooth thia 
,ai<sa aown on tha axpoaad oamant. 

«. Ramova th« othar ahaat of wax paper, and 

aaooth down tha ramaining portion of tha pic- 

'* 1^5. ^•"•"t around tha 
adga of tha pictura. . 

Not.t Tha thinnar in the rubbar camant may atain 
cartain typaa and/or colora of tha mounting 
board, if thia occura» cara muat ba takan 
to inaura that tha camant coating on tha 
board doaa not axtand bayond tha araa covarad 
by tha pictura baing mountad. No harm will 
ba dona. But it doaa maka for a a loppy, 
unattractiva appaaranca. ' v 

^•n.SSm Manual, publiahad by th« Cooparativa Bx- 
l! 5i2 ifti^PT f*^*" Collaga of Rutg«:a Univaraity 
in Maw Jaraay includaa a raally fina aummary on tha 

SrlJI^r^^i^K °' •"•°<^iva viauala. Tha aumSry i. 
praaantad hara. ; 



SEVBN KEYS TO KFriCTIVE VMUALS 

In prapfaring viauala for ovarhaad or opaqua 
projactora, hara ara aavan tipa. Thay ara juat aa 
w alidSJ. axhibita, poatara, flip ihart'a 

1. Baautifui. Drop viauala on tha floor 

m front of you. If you can't raad tham, 
your audianca -won't ba abla to althar, . 

2- Simpla- ia ^Slick. In viaual-raaking,. onf ia 

^«'if "T*'- ,Tha itiaal. ona illuatratlon, 
ona caption ia an idaal configuration for a 
truly affactiva viaual. So kaap oaptiona 
ahort--aix or aavan worda to a lina. A max- 
in\» of thraa linaa ia racommandfd. 
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- nS!^^ thmt you om l*y on« viiual 

ov«r anothiirMilly* A blank ovarlay It a 
UMfvl vJUvtfl to luiv« AvaiXablo, too^ You 
o«n Arop it ovor any proparod viauall and with 
a daYKnwarkor-rHaaka^ -I p a cl al notat ♦ 

4 . Color it Cool (whan it ign^t war» ) . You can 
gat hloa, or lap color ^ Baaioally, you want 
to uaa tha darkar<*blua, blua-graan, vio^jit^ 
colora, tha a^-oallad ••cool" colors as back- 
ground. Tha "warm? cblors— yallow, oranga, 
rad— ara* mora aaaa^d^l^ and ara bast usad for 

« words or illusirationp you want to amphasiaa. 

5. Cantarad'ia 8ansibla > A good rqla of th\xato 
is to mantally divlda your visual into sixths 
horisontally and vartically. Howavar, soma- 
timas an off-cantar dasiigpn may ba^ mora 
attractiya than a cantarad ona* Tha 16 can* 
tar s<)uaras ara tha bast araa for your moat 

"^Important visual or masaaga. Tha bordaring 
sixths should ba rasarvad for things of 
sacondary Importanca — battar still, laava 
tha bordar araas blank axoapt, parhaps^ for 
soms background color* And don^t ctowd tha 
cantar or you* 11 losa your massaga* 

6. ' ^Subtla fi "Sticky" * Ba caraful- of too arty 

or unclaar massagas. Usa arrows, stara, 
undarlinas to maka your point and foous tha 
viawar*s attantion. An occasional visual 
- ^ with ona singla word on it— big, in brilliant 
color***can raally grab attantion. 

7. Balanca is Baiic > ' Balanca tha cantral dasign 
with bordar araas. , Haka aura harmony and 
proportion ani part of your planning to 
achiava an attract! va rasult. In briaf, tha 
kay to battar visuals is simplicity and 
clarity. In praparing yours, think of what , 
you yoursalf ara abla to absorb from tha big 
scraan whila soir^ona*s up thara at tha 
podium talking.^ Don*t giva your listanara 

/ mora than you could taka. To ba |iafa, giva 
tham A littla lass./ ^ 

Taaching is a difficult job. In^fact, it may ba 
among tha moat difficult of j<^|^'<o undartaka. Sinca 
tha objact of taaching is laairffing, taaphars, in any 
satting, should usa. any and avary stratagy aval labia 
to tham to maka tha taaching*laaming ^rocasaH(nora 
afficlant. Laaming will ba mora affactiva whan tha 
laamars ara anoouragad to participata and whan thair 

" ^ / ^ : 



•ttjntlon !■ dlMctad at th« tMoh«r b«oaua« ot thm 
Multl-MdlA d*vloM being u»«d in th« d«v«lopm«nt 
of th« iMson, 
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Chapter 3: 

UTILIZING COMMUNITY 

RESOURCES 
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THE PR0PBS3I0NAL COMMUNITY 

Th« t«nn "oowrowlty r««ourc««" la .uch a simple 
Y«t what tranandoua complaxlty la ba- 
hlnd It. Knowlad^ of coawunlty r.aourcaa ca^lp 
illJ^If' •nd r«ach mor* paopl^th 

conaumar Information. r uaa of community raa^urcaa 
majaa your program coU allva, aa It m«kaa tha 
Iniir^ V'i' ^^'^^"^ ^° diacuaa mora r.allatic 
-n^i ?K*^°"u ^or'^ity raaourcaa can halp conaumera 
•PPly thair knowladga gainad effactivaly. . " 

m«t.r?;T""^iK of two kinda, human and 

Sni: ^v-ilft*!* in abundance all around 

?I:m s '^^^li*"^ with them and utilize 

rilL^ „S advantage, othera ^re timid and, for one 

5k "^^^ '""^ ^^•y have a right, to 

^iii.;?. r'"'.?^!;^ venture out into\ha 

community to find out more about theae reaourcea. 

-^.M.K? ^"'^^ ""^^ familiar with what la 

^rii;ii^ "^i'takea in the management 

ledS! rjiaourcea becauae of- that lack of know- 

-h- educatora are reluctant to teach 

ment ^iL°%fTfr P«"^n«i financial manaae- / 

5^ buymanahip 6f ^ 

for fKf""* Mrvicea. Why la thia ao? One. reason 
for thia reluctance la the prevalent idea that one 
haa to know all there la to )wow about per.onal 

^? '° '"^^^^ aeaaion or cour.e 

alone. Yet many educatora do not feel they have 
enough akilla to teach all aapecta of family and 
peraonal financial management. The aubject area 
can be quite technical; ita varloua aapicta can 
change rapidly. it includea information on ^ 
apecialijed legialation aa well aa teaching auch 

*? utilising human relationa within the 
family, increaaing communication among family mem- 
bfjra, demonatrating declaion-making akilla and goal / 
aotting, taking peraonal and financial' inventory, 
and preparing for retirement, juat to name a few. 

V' 

Con«Miner educatora should not feel that they 
have to have all of the information that la avail- 

Becauae of the breadth of the 
aubject, thia la virtually impoaaible. They ahould 
f ! ^Z^**" numeroua Intelligent, know- 

ledgeable special lata in the community who are ehger 
Jh« educational programs and to aer?e 

the community which provides them with their 

Jiir^K^*;. "P^ci-li'ts are representatives 

i^vJ.^?! fi«ld« of banking, insurance, savings and 
investing, credit, real estate, law, psychology, and 
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fwnily couni«lXlng. Included ar^ th« consumer 
credit ■psclalltt, thm joortgag^ loan officer, truit 
officer, certified public accountant, the credit 
bureau Information officer, estate planner, the life 
Ineurance epecialist, the property and casualty in- 
surance specialist, the family counselox) the lawyer 
who deals only with real estate, the lawyer who 
specialises in family cases,. the lawyer who special- 
lies in divorce cases, etc. Each person has his or- 
her own relatively narrow specialty. They can all be 
used to good advantage. . *^ 

THE ROLE OF THE RESOURCE PERSON 

If you involve community resource persons in 
your program, you cannot expect that they will do the 
teaching for you. All ^ou can expec^t is that they 
will have up-to-date information and bring that to 
your audience in an organized manner. 

You cannot expect that they are expert teachers 
(this is your role) . They will need resource 
materials, guidelines, an outline for teaching, and 
other aids from you to make their job easier. They 
are not expected to be familiar with modern methods 
of teaching. You will need to be their teacher, in- 
forming them of the audience they will be dealing 
with and the type of teaching method you will be 
using. You are the one who needs to know your 
community, know your audience, be the leader in the 
entire session and in the preparation and guidance 
of your resource persons; in effect, team teach with 
them throughout the session. 

You have to expect that there will be some 
motives of self-interest in your resource persons. 
With some people, this is a very strong component 
of their personality; with a few, less so; with 
othprs, not at all, as their companies might en- 
courage strong community involvement on the em- 
ployee's part. Nevertheless, some self-interest, 
to bring in more sales or getting more customers, 
will almost always be present. 

What else can you expect? You can expect first- 
class subject matter knowledge. You cfin expect to 
learn about possible activities available to con- 
sumers; for instance, field trips, such as to a bank 
or a stock exchange, or a visit to a credit bureau 
or a credit union to see how it operates. ^ 

You can expect that the information presented 
will be unbiased and that no (or not too many) 
references will be made (or a sales talk given) re-* * 
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gtrdAng th« cowpany thm rasourc* paraona rapraaant^ 
Of oouraa, thalr n«»a, paraonal raputation, addraaa, 
raaourca matarlala, ate. would ba Idantlflad ao that 
any participant can gat in touch with tham aftar tha 
Moating if ha or aha wanta to. 

Good raaourcaapaakara know that if thay inatill 
confidanca into tha audianca, thair own paraonality 
and knowladga will do tha Balling job for tham. 

Lat ua dwall ona monant on aomathing aaid pra- 
vioualy, and that la that tha taachar naada to have 
an outline and ahara thia with tha raaourca paraon, 
Thia ia ona of tha raaaona for tha format of thia 
book. In tha "contanta" aaction, wa have preaentad 
detailed outlinea fof aix topica of peraonal and 
family financial management. Within theae topic out- 
linea, buymanahip akilla and other conaumer education 
aapacta are included. For teacheri^who are preaaed 
for time and cannot reaearch an outline from the very 
beginning for each aeaaion, or don't feel they have 
enough expertiae to know what thia topic ahould en- 
compaaa, an outline format will be very helpful. The 
format aervea aeveral purpoaea. It can be a teaching 
outline for the educator, or the teacher can have a 
copy made of the aection in queation and preaent it 
to the reaource peraona in order to diacuaa the out- 
line with them. Some of the pointa can be left out, 
othera emphaaized; either way, you have aomething from 
which to work. 

You can alao determine if there ia any portion of 
the program which you might want to teach, while the 
reaource peraon would handle other aectiona. Again, 
theae outliriea are a tool for you to make it eaaier 
to either teach youraelf , team teach, or utilize a * ' 
profeaaional from the community in the proper way. 

SPECIAL TIPS FOR THE EDUCATOR UTILIZING A RESOURCE 
PERSON 

. It 18 important that the educator teach 

decision-making skills at each session; that 
he or she present options to the consumer, 
which means that the information is provided 
in such a way as to show several choices 
available to the consumer. If the educator 
^K?^* resource persons do these 

things, then he or she might help them S€|e how 
this teaching can be done, and provide them 
with case studies, values clarification ex- 
ercises, and other such materials. 
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•hoir, •to* ^ ¥hmxm you plan to lnoltid# 
0Otiro« paraona, «lloir enough tiM to Ao to* 
Do not oxpoot thmm to drop ov^rythlng «nd 
readjust tholr aohodulo to yours* Including 
thorn In tho planning procoss might gain you 
mora oooporation for tha naxt program* It 
might also gain your organisation, your pro-* 
gram or your projaot spaoial support. Also, 
including rasourca parsons in a wall-struo- 
turad and organiiad planning msating or ad-* 
visory comailttaa moating might add dapth and 
community support to your program* 

Follow up on your invitation to tha rasourca 
parson to sarva as a spaakar with a lattar. 

Art*anga for tha propar aquipmant- to ba avail- 
abla. 

Giva cradlt whara cradit is dua. Show 
taspact to your raaouroa parsons and do not 
misusa tham. Aftar tha prasantatlon , follow 
up with a thanluyou lattar, racognising that 
valuabla tima was giVan to you to support 
your program* Inclvida a short raport on the 
■uccass, oommonts recaivad, ate. ragarding 
your program. f 

Try not to show biased judgement In subject 
matter, and encourage, your resource people to 
do ^e same. Give options to the participants 
but, if possible, do not make **good or bad, 
right or wrong** statements. 

Do not let yourself be used by someone who 
serves only his or her own ' interest. 

Explore with your resource person various 
methods for making your program more ax^ 
citing; for example, which activities would 
lend themselves best to the type of program 
you want to offer. Are there field trips 
which could be taken which would reinforce 
what you are trying to teach. A tour of a 
bank followed by a mini-lesson on any of the 
topics of personal and financial management 
will acquaint people with at least one insti- 
tution in your community and with a resource ^ 
peraon in that institution. Maybe a member 
of the institution could welcome your group, 
show them around, make them familiar with the 
workings of the institution. This might be a 
very good •'teachable moment , particularly 
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if •omm partloip«nt« «x« i.nt«r«at«d in th« 
lnM41at« UB« of th* facilitlM and ••rvlo«a 
off«r«d, 



.• U«« cUaaroon aida, filma, fUmatripa, fact 
ahaata, watariala, and axhlblt aoma aood 
booka for partioipanta to browaa through. 

. Do nbt taach by lactura alona, lat your 
laamara do aomathlngi fill out quaatlon- 
nairaa; do quliiaa; do valuaa clarification 
•xarclaaa; conduct a diacuaaion group aftar 
your lactura; hava an informal diacuaaion 
group on a apacific topic auch aa managing 
raaourcaa, whara partioipanta would not be 
thraatanad bjit would atill ahara with one 
anothar thair life expariencea. 

. In aoma inatancea, eapeoially when working 
with low-income familiea, it would be bene- 
ficial to get adulta out into the community 
to open aavihga accounta or checking accounta 
at a bank or aavinga and loan inatitution, 
or let them check into their credit file at a 
credit bureau— they might want to viait and 
talk to aomeone from a credit union about ea- 
tabliahing one in their community. 

The ppportunitiea are manyfold; we, aa educatora . 
juat need to find and uae them. 

A SUMMARY OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES OP THE TEACHER 
WHEN WORKING WITH A RESOURCE PERSON 

To aum up, the teacher inviting a reaource 
peraon into the formal or informal claaaroom needa to 
praaent the very beat poaaible program to the audience. 
Whoever la brought in ahould not be a aubatituta br a 
time filler; the peraon ahould be aOmeone who will en- 
rich the program, auppleroent what you have to offer, 
and add to whatever you have to give. 

Inform your reaource peraona what they nepd to 
do. Tell them the makeup of your audience, give them 
a background of the population and of the atmoa- 
phere which will be prevalent. Help them in every 
way they wiah. Al^ provide reaourc*a, auch aa 
viaual-aid equijanent or filma, and have them ready 
on time. Be prepared to team teach, and do not ex- 
pect your reaource peraon to be an expert teacher. 
YOU need to blend your akilla aa a teacher and com- 
bine your Subject matter knowledge with that Of the 
reaource peraon to meet the needa of the partioipanta 
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so th«t th« outooM is an inforaad, 
ttolm, And ••tiafl«d paxtiolpmt. 



WOBN AND HON TO APPROACH A RB80UXCB PERSON 

p«t«rmln« what you want to taaoh and how much 
Knowladga you think your audifnca can absorb. Onca 
you hava that in mind, you can map out tha typae of 
rasourca persons to contact who can maka a contri- 
bution to your progvan. 

Contact your rasourca parsons via a writtan in- 
vitation or parsonal phona call. You naad at laast 
thraa-or four-waaka la«way from tha tima you approach 
your rasourca parson to tha tima ha or aha appaars on 

tha program. Giva yoursalf Enough tima in schaduling 
to find tha right paraon and to work jointly on tha 
program oontant and dalivary. Ba sura you follow up 
your masting with a latter or nota of appreciation. 

FINDING THE RIGHT RESOURCE PERSON AS GUEST SPEAKER 
.PGR YOUR PROGRAM 

This is not an easy task and you will certainly 
maka some mistakes. One good method of identifying 
good resource persons is by word of mouth. If some- 
body was a good reaource speaker once, you can 
aaauAie he or she will be so again. 

Another possibility is to call a trade or pro- 
fessional association. A trade or professional 
association is a nonprofit organiiation representing 
a certain industry, business, or profession. For 
instance, the bankers association in each state re- 
presents the banking industry in that state. Many 
times a representative of the association will have 
knowledge about good resource people in specific 
fields end can make the right recommendation. Such 
associations, as well as many colleges, provide a 
speakers' bureau service. The source is well worth 
investigating. There are directories of trade and 
professional aasociations available » check with your 
local library. 

You should also learn about *the representatives 
Of your state's or county's regulator^ agencies such 
as the Departments of In'surance or Banking, and the 
Office of Consumer Affairs. They can be valuable 
resources to you. 
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PROGJ^^M STRATEGY > 
Find out from your r««ourc« p«raons if thav ar. 

iili ir iirS'^'T^i^" r..ourc« p«^li . 

hiii Jl.^fiw?^''* i° ^'•^P •dv.rti.infif th«y 

bl^. !. ; '^•^'^ in.titution. With nmny 

■assions, ■emi.nars, or forum*. 

The following program (Exhibit A) is an examDia 
P"^^'*" two .SuJitio^Il^ 

is: iJ?aJnMir? 'r*"i p^^^*^* bu.ina.iSJ:'°;;' 

wa« briginally conducted between 1975-77 and haa 
been repeated .ucceaafuUy .everal time.. ThrH 
other example, which are included (ExhiSit. B ? 

SSopSiaJjJn '° illu-trate thi impoiJL>c; oi 

cooperation with community agencie.. . ^ 

So far we have .poken about the individual ' ^ • 

one, two, or three .hort individual prM^ntaUonS 
llllrJrt ?^ •/°$'^'hoP- Vou might hSJ: JSiJJir ' 
•peaker. involved in them. How do vou handi. ...^h 

SiJJerJn? '^•I mjch 

ciiiit';:::n\f'Thr;i%?:;eJcri.'°i?\;r ■ — — ^ 

the affair *w P . " ^" ^he management of 

d it- - y^^^ 

SlSpli ni:r.r5'\"?'"^^' ^^^^ ^iffrent reiour?^ 
people need and what material, they alreadv have 

Si ^uirJn?:l'!;i''* '"f"^""- PT.L"i"SL5'rS;uid 

wJi!h ?K °""*!^^?" "5 their .chedule, the event in 
SiioJ;""??: P»'ticipate4, the content of mSJeJil! thSy 
' 5'^' "trength^ -nd weakne..ea (ai you .aw ^ 
Ji valuable information. A folder 

•hould alao be kept on -the overall even?? 

The allocation of time* in the pre'.entation i. «n 
importaijt element whenever there aJi nj^il peoSir 

ihrenS ;f ■ 9—tion-and-an.wer p^rll^it 

tne end of the program. 
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You might w«nt to glv* out 3X5 cards on whloh 
Pfrtlolp«nt» can vrit« down questions whil« tho 
0p«aX«rs aril talking. Latar, ^ou can collact tha 
quaationa^ raad tham to tha apaakara (if you hava a 
large audianca anA want to avoid r*patition) or lat 
tha participanta aak tha quaationi themaalvea. In 
any avantr collagt tha carda at tha and of tha 
aaaaion for futura program planning purposes. 



ADDITIONAL METHODS OF UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
INCLUDE I 

Field trips : When arr€mging for a field 
trip, you should keep the follo\^ing/ tips in 
mind: 

Does tha. field trip relate to the purpoae of 
the program? 

Does it aid in the better understanding of 
the subject matter taught or is it more or 
less recreational in nature? 

Allow enough time in your scheduling. 

Let tha company or person in charge knof/ in 
advance your group's makeAip and background, 
the field trip's purpose, and results to 
be achieved* / 

• Exhibits of educational materials' and books , 
representing various aspects of the community 
you are in. Again, the varioi^Ss associations 
and other groups can be of help in supplying 
these resources and in developing auch a dis- 



The following chart* will give you some idea 'as 
to who might be good resource persons for you to con- 
sider as *guest speakers.' Also included are placea 
for field trips and organisations that ml/ght help ' 
get materials for your participants. 

It will also be of benefit, at leMfr from time- 
to-*time^ to involve your reaource people in your pro 
gram to a greater extent than just to have them as 
speakers. For example, involving them in ypiAr pro- , 
gram from the very beginning, during the, program 
planning stage, throughout the program delivery, and 

♦Check local telephone directories for trade, civic, 
and professional associations and government offices 
. in the community. 
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i^pQ TRAINING ANNOUNCgMENT 



fOi . HiuMii Maourc«« r*rsonn«^, 
rjaily ••rvlc* A««nci««. 
^ rrofrui A4«ini«trator«. All ^ 
, Xnt«r««t«d Person* ^ 
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Vh^fi/i^p.rt cour.. will d.^l with,.ff.ctiv. Mon.v ' 

Coordin.tin9 t^i. ^ur.. will b., * V . " 

MULilAXIjlS. A..ooi.t. SpMi.li.t XB» f .■lly iI..ourc.' ^ 
D.|>.rt..*nt. cook c^i.,,. Rut9«r. - Th. •t>tf Onlv.t.ffcy. . ' 

•.rnc, cook Coll^.. l»ut9.K^^h<Hj.^\o„iy,r.ity; , 



• *pp«rt»nc. o£ eoMwifiiction w/i v^taniiy, ♦ 

• tilting . finM^oi.l inv.ntory, k«If..n.lyai.* 

• u.^. of Mon.y. « ' »' 

V /■> * 

■ If 



^•••ion ai ( May 11 ) maonal credit o- t. »r«it>«tiv^ 

KiolMrd a»rine«, * •dvant«9«t and dlsadva^taf** of br«dit 

tta«r 

* ahopping for a loanr 

* tha eradit buraalyi and youi 

* oradit ia9iiLlatl(an protactlng tha *^ 
"c^nauMar 

* iaportant taraia to looK Xot in loan 
J, contraotf . • 

qUBBT ItKAIOfR - John L. Rioharda, galaa Managar, Cradlt lluraau, 

^nc., Tinton ralla, ll.J. . 

Mssicm 3t (Nay 18 ) Ypur ptraonal savlnqa & Invaatmant Preorapi 
I ^ T ^ * aavingr attataglaa^accounta* cartifioat^a. 

Daniaa Mata^iCa o^/dapaait* atooka a bonda« mutual fundaf 

•^chooalnf a broKar/adviaorr' 

adju'htln^ your paradnal aavinga atratagy 
during variouf tftagaa of your lifar 

* raaaoira for aavlng* 

Ql^t ST SPIAKm '-Qaorga B.\sharpf« vica praaldant. Amboy Hadiaon 
National 9«iVik/ «parlin«^ lit.J. 

^Saaaion 4i ( May 25 ) Faiilv Pyotaction Through Lifa Inauranca * 

* who naada it ? How much do you haad 
Oaniaa Hata^ic/ typaa of po^ioia^r 

, ^ * * coiapairin^. coii|>anlaa <i policy ooatar 

* aooial chang[aai'"^ii^n ii inauranca* 



BMsioi^ »i ( JHA« I ) HQuaindt Buvino va. Ranting 
% * aalaeting a houaar 

Richard 8princit|. * additional axpanaaa in ho^a owning; ^ 

Coordinator a . * d^tajrminin^how much you can afford? 

*, typaa of mortgagaa. 
QUEST SPBAKIR • to ba aiinouncada ^ 

' FIiBASB PASS-TUXS NOTICB AROUND TO YOUR COLLBAOUSSa 



For mora Information* callj^ 
4 Bvan Libllt, MRC-TV 

* * V 112-466-3857 ^ 



ixhiblt 9 

CWKICULIJM GUlDf 
"Mon«y Hitttri and M> ' I 
Codp«ratlv« ext«n«lon S«rvle« and YWCA 



SSH. TIMB SUBJECT 

7-8 p. ■. FMUy Pln«ncl«l 



^ 8FBAKBR 



- DwlM M. N>t«Jlc 

fUimlni AssoclitiT 5p«cl«li«t 

.Rutfart 

*(* 7-8 p.«. . P«rion«l pr«djt Ui« Alb«rt'j. Cyr 

<• ' ' Cr*dlt BOtmu Induttry 

Richard H. ^prin^t 
Extension Assistant 
» ' Rubers 

7-8 p,«. CrjdW Legislation Salyetore SanWfi 

8 Ton: miat You Regional Director ^ 

Should Know About P«l.r«l Tride CMufsslon 
Credit Legislation 

7-8 p.m. Life insurance: How ' Martin K. Klrahner 

^^Kh Can I Afford and Sales Manager 
How Much IVI Need? Netobpolltan Life 

' P\"- RetireiMnt Thwws Foley' 

^ , Director of Business 

Developaent 

Carteret Savings | Loan 



7-8 p.. Your Savings and , 

Investing Concerns Account Executivtf' 
• Merrin Lynch 



Lyie Gary 
Account 
Merrin 

Mod>ritor for all sesslolis: Richard Sprlnce 



: REGISTRATION ACCEPTED FOR ONE OR ALL SESSIONS.' 

><.^Ute registration welcome after first session.' 

• 'V *** \ ■ 

mCA of Central Jersey.. SI Livirtgeton Avenue. New Brunswick. 545-662^ 
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of 

Th« D»partn»nt of A-H Youth D»v«lopni«nt 

of if 

Coop<»r«tlv* txt«niilon Sorvioe 

of 

Rut<«rij-Th« StaU Ifnlvtrslty 

tn 

Coenn i?ouj\ty 



«-H Family Tyme 
4-H PREP Cluba 

4-M Family, CcsttpmUy. Prt>J«ct. and School Cluba 
Extenalon School Program 
(Extend Ion Scouting Pronram 
fjct'cnalon Slnglft-Ptront Fmmlly Progrum 
Kxttnalon Conwunlty N««<1« Youth Progrnm -"N 

ERIC ■ ' 



ccm cawiY aDPER^n^ extension service 

RlESTNTS A 

SlfOI (VJ«j/r H/WILY SENIiW 

I 

% • 

I « 

Adjustlr>g to a New Lifestyle" 

liN COWtRATION WITH 

SI,a£ PARENT SKltiy 

AND 

P/«ENTS WIlKUr P/«TNERS: • 



D 
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iNmXltlatf^ tht pftrtioultr M«d« Mid ooMtraa ^ 
M ptMnt faalllM, Vtm DtfMrtMnt of 

^HK'^TcKith Dty#lopMnt of tht Ootan County Oo- 
o|iii|rmtiv« Bxt*Miog0iirvlot !• offtring « 
MTlM of four •MlMra for Mjmritod, divorood 
or widovod am and voatn. 
^ ■ . 

Aioti aMdnar ia dtalgaod to diacusi laauo« 
l«l«TCnt to tht ilnglt ptrwit f ivUjr* Wo 
nMnartCt ainglt poronta to ptrtloipttt «nd 
offor thoir own lifo oxporitnoM to paMliata 
•aA wmiaw% pf tho audlonct. Our goal is to o^uo^t 
Md aupport ttao aingle ptrtnt fially. 

OOMn County Cooporativt Kxttnalon Sorvioe, 
Mp%rta»nt of f-H Youth DovolopMnt, pr««ont« 
th^ aonlnar with th« ooopor«tlon and aaalatanoa 
of vital alngla paront organlsatlona: Slngla 
Hronta Soolaty* Praaldmt, Iterlon Callo and 
Hronta Without Partnara, Praaldant, Wllliajn 
Sohlaokaar. 

tMation of aach aamlnar will ba In tha A uditorium 
of tho Ooaan County Haalth Building , ainail 
AVmua, Toms Rlvar! Aomisalon TilVwo to aaoh 
aMlnar. 



Ann 11. Flnnagmn, Coordinator 
4-H PrcgrsA Asscoiata 



ftrograa 

Samlnara will ba avary Monday in April at 7:30 P.U. 



Tha Lagal Proowos of 
Saparationj DivoroTor 



April 3 

Tha L 
Mpar' 
wiaownooa 



April 10 



Patting Intdstht 
'Miinatraaffl 



ainyla Parant Panal 



Tha Hon* Judga liortlsiar Rogara 
of yanohaatar. Townahlp 



Dr. Hanoy Allan, Chlaf 
Payohologiat at Oocan 
County Mantal Haalth Clinlo 



Rob Prladman - Mbthar of two ohlldran 
Patar Sandsian - Sharing custody of ohlldron 

MoQrath ^ Cuitody of 4 olil^dran 
Mu^ion CalLo - Mothar of 2 grown ohlldran 

April 17 

Tlp8 on buagetln g. or.dlt. D^ii" MiUjlc. Sptolall-t 
iMur«no«, moMy agmt. 1" Family n#«ounot MRttt. 
for tha malt or ftmala Sonla Butl.r, Kxt©n«ion 
hMd of houae^old Boonomlat 



April 24 

llara I >a«llnf of Tana 
in • 31ngx« t'arwif 



1.71* 



Oaorg* Davtaon, Sooial 
\1torkar from O.C. DYFS 
A panal of taanagara from 
O.C. Chaptar of P.W.P. 
whioh la nodaratad by 
Bob Dlppal 



In thm program ttvuluatlon will gi.v« you a jmch 
^atrongar program and a mioh atronoar ooimltiaant from 
your community for your organliation and your program. 
This Advisory committaa** or "plmnning oonanittaa'* can 
bacoiM a strong baaa for furthar program davalopmant. 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES** 



PEOPLE 



Catalog Salaa 
Office Managers 



PLACES 

Catalog Sales 
Office 



Dept. Store Mgra, Dept. Stores 
Dept. Store Buyers Credit Depts. 



Bankers 
Lawyers 

Insurance Agents 



Loan Companies 
.Court Houses 
Insurance 
Companies 



Other Teachers 
Govt. Officials and 

Representatives 
Newspaper 

Writers 
Stock Brok/rs 

Financial 
Advisors 

Credit Managers 



Business 

Executives 
Real Estate 

Brokers 
Car Dealers 



Universities 
Govt. Offices 

« 

Newspaper 

Office 
Brokerage 

Houses 
Main Offices 

of Major 

Companies 

Model Homes 
or Apts. 



Libraries 
Publishing 
. Houses 



0RGANI8ATIONS 

Better Buslnesa 
Bureau 

Chamber of 

Commerce 

Medical Assns. 
Bankers Assn. 
Bar Assn^ 

Social Security 

Admin. 

Internal Revenue . 

Service 
Extension Servi.ce 

Food and Drug 
Admin. 



Stock Exchange 



Dept. of Consviiner 
Affairs 

Housing Bureaus 



Urban League 



*^ Mapted from A Dej>artment Store in the 
Classroom , Cons umer^Educat ion Services of Sears ^ 
,Roebuck and Co., Sally R. Ceunpbell, author; p. 56. 
This booklet is a good source of information for 
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HOW CAN YOU SAVl YOURSILF IT YOUR RlSOUPfcE PERSON 
DOBS NOT COMB ON TlMl, D0I8 NOT SHOW UP AT ALL, OR 
RBALLY LBTS YOU DOWN AND DOBS A POOR JOB 

Always hav* •omtthing pr«p«r«d which you c«n 
mak« u«« o£ if th« r««ourc« p«r«on coin«» l«t« 
or do«a com at all. This might incH»da 
films, axarcisa*, valua«-clarif ication 
atratagias, raadinq, atq. *hara ara many 
audio- via ual aids available that can ba uaad 
for this purposa. 

. switch lasions. If you hava plana to teach a 
leaaon aloneduring the next aessioif, switch to 
that leaaon. Be pxeparad- to do that by having 
the next leaaon ready and with you. 

If you aee that the reaource person is not . 
doing a good job at all, or is not coming 
across to the audience, you ahould be flexible 
and ingenious enough to pick up the pieces by 
suggesting an activity which ^an be done, or 
posing questions to the resource person and 
then guiding him or her in anawering them. 
(Perhapa you can prepare a set*of questions 
before the meeting.) You might step in and 
write the main points diaauased ao far on the 
blackboard \nd team teac^y. f rom then on, work- 
ing from the outline you both discussed. You 
. might be a moderator of th>e entire session, 
' even though you had not thought this would be 
necessary. 

These are just some of the way* a skilled educator 
can come in and salvage a bad situation. 

What do you do if you have a negative reaction 
from your audience to your apeaker, and he or ahe 
does not ,seem to be able to handle the situation? 
First, you need to realiae that the seeeion, the pro- 
gram, the audience, and the outcome are your respon- 
sibilit;^. If the speaker cannot handle a situation. 



utilising community resources. It ia conciae, yet 
thorough. It auggeats poaaible reaources to be uaed, 
offera illustrationa of introductory and follow-up 
lettera. Invaluable tipa are also given on the "do's 
and don'ta" regarding the use of reaource people. A 
reviaed copy of this booklet ii available and can be 
obtained for the price of $2.50 by writing toi 
Cohaumer Information Services, Department 703~Public 
Relatione, Sears Roebuck and Conqpany, Chicago, 
Illinois 60684. 

«>. 
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it bacoHMif your responsibility to handl. it. You 

I? vo»°^?;^ " ?' ^^•^ «««ting «t all tima.. 

If you find yours.lf in the unfortunate .ituatlon 

^^'^ ^'••^ ^^^^ troublemaker., invite the 
troubljroaket. up to the podium by .aying, -We would 

^oL l^t" ^° '"y' won't you 

quieta them down quickly. u»u«j.j.y 

.RE^UR^^J^ THOUGHTS ABOUIT UTILIZING COMMUNITY 

You, the conauine'r educat>or, might find that the 
method described in this sectidn of the resource 
guide is a complicated way of teaching a cla«-!be 
ti or inforaua. classroom setting. You 

teaching Yourself, and never include someone from 
the outside" in the program. 

n^^/Zr^^ ' ."1 ^° realize that when consumers 

need help, advice, or guidance when they purchase 
insurance, banking, or other services, ^hej us^Uy 
do not come to a teacher, yet go to the coLunUy 
resource person dealing in that' service. They g^ to 

^d [oin i;-!"""! ^^^^^ <^heir savings 

and loan association, or the small loan company for 
this personalized advice. 

hh« authors, who have been working in 

the field of family and personal financial manage- 
ment for many years, feel that it is very beneficial 
«aliJ^Ji''^*f?/' classroom can be'^made i^re ' 

whf i f create a life situation 

«Uy"""''" '° situation out there in the 

-a«n?^"^r'^^ educators are catalysts or change- 
agents who can bring the two worlds of the classroom 

Jnv JJ?nr^rrr''^^^°^^^^": ""^^y that 
SeLiL ^^''^^ unbiased and correct. 

Jhat^aHH?^ t'' e'^PertisG, they can also make sure 
that additional avenues that would provide informa- 
tion to participants are explored. This pertains 
particularly to information needed by individuals 
to make wise decisions and become satisfied, well- 
m-v?^'^?v???*'^5''' e'i^iPPed with all the decision- 
i f *?*^ knowledge needed to improve their 
standard of -living. 



* Q«nM| BIbllogniphy 
of TMchlng/LMmlng RtMurcM 



Books eContent) 

Mien tack, Andrea J. and Gordon E. Bivena. Conaumer 
g^o.^c* - The Economica of Peraonal Living , tjew " 
York I Harcourt Brace Janovlch, Inc.'TTTT?. 

Anderaon, Joanne Manning. For The People ; A Con- 
■umer Action Handbook . Reading, Maasachuaetta r 
Addlton-Nealey , 1977. 

- # 

KngeX, Louis. How to Bu^ Stocks , Boston: Little, 
Bro%m and Company, Latest edition. 

Epstein, David G. Consuiner Protection , St. Paul, 
Minnesota I West Publishing" Company , 19 76. 

Fetterman, Elsie and Charles Klamkin. Consumer 
Education in Practice . NeW York : John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. , iTTT. 

\ 

Gitman, Lawrence. Personal Finance . Hinsdale, 
Illinois: Dryden Press, 1978. 

Haeromel, William G. , Barbara C. George, and James 
J. Blisi. Confumer Law . St. Paul, Minnesota: 
West Publishing Company, X975. 

Hastings, Paul G, and Norbert J. Mietus. Persona l 

Finance , 2nd-fra. New York: McGraw-Hill book^ 

' Company, 1976. ' 

Jelley,^ Herbert M. and Robert O. Herrmann. The 
American Consumer , 2nd ed. New York: Gregg 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1978. 

Miller, Roger LeRoM. Economic Issues for Consumers. 
St. Paul, Minneifcta: West f ublishing'^mpany , 15^8. 

Mittra, Sid. ^ Personal Finance : Lifetime Management 
Bv Objectives . New York: Harper and Row Pub- " 
ITshers, 1977. 



/ 

Port«r, Sylvia/ Sylvia Porf r'a Monty Book, 
Revised ed. /Garden City. Hew Yorki Doubleday 
and Company Inc. » 1976. 

Stillman, Richard J. Guide to Pertonal Finance, 
2nd ed. Enqlewood Cliff* #TTew Jer«ey« PrentJ.c«- 
Hall, Inc. , 1975. 

Swagler, Roger M. Caveat Emptor . Lexington, 
Maaeabhueett*: D. C. Heath and Company, 1975. 

Troelstrupi Arch W. and E. Carl Hall. The Consumer 
In American Society , 6th ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1978. 

Trooboff, Benjamin M. and Fannie Lee Boyd. Per - 
sonal Finance for Conaumere> , Morrietown, New 
Jeraey! Gener^ TTea rning ^eea,- 1976. 

Warmke, Roman iJK^ji^ D.Vwyllie, and Beulah E. 




Siller*. C<^|Mw Miibi«ioh Making , 2nd ed. 

Cincinnati"rlPHBF»**«t«>="" PMbliehlng Convftny, 

1977. 

• . 

Wolf, Harold "A. Personal Finance , 5th ed. Boston: 
Allyn'^nd Bacon, Inc., 

Books (Methodology) 

Daughtrey, Ahne Scott. Methods of Basic Business 
and Economic Education" Cincinnati : South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1974. 

Hill, William Fawcett. Learning Thru Discussion > 
Beverly Hills, California: SAGE Publications, J969. 

Hyman, Ray. The Nature of Psychological Inquiry. 
Englewood cTTFfs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall , Inc., 
1964. 

Maqer, Robert F. Preparing Instructional Oblectives 
2hd ed. Belmont, California: Fearon Publishers, 
Inc., 1975. 

Popham, Estelle L. , Adele Frisgie" Schrag^and Wanda 
Blockhus* A Teaching - Learning System for Business 
Education ^ New York: Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company , 1975. 



Pamphlets • 

From American Association of Retired ^eribhs , 215 
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Long B««ch Blvd., Long'B««oh, California 9080ii 

ypyg Ratiraaant Conam— r Guida ' 
^0"r RetlrawenF Information Guide 
your Retlrainent H'aycholojy'Gulda 

From American Inatitute for Economic Reaearch,' Great ' 
Barrlngton, Maaaachuaetta 01230! 

- ^"uitiea from the Buyer 'a Point of View ^ 
Hqi^g Owner or Tenant 
How to AyoiaTPinancial Tanqlea 

LlTe^baj^rance froin tjTe Buyer 'a Point of View ir 
. UnHeratandqta, tg^^onc;^ MuSdie -~AHa-H5;7 It-May 
Affect your Family's Future ^ 

From Education and Community Sorvicea, American 
^p^n^'i Inaurance. Health Inaurance Inatitute. 

1850 K Street, N.W. , Waahington, D.C. 20006: 

A Date With Your Future 

Catalog of Educational Materiala on Life and 
HeglJ^h Inaurance ancT Peraonal -an? PamTly — 
Finance ( Lateat EdTtionl 

MaXinu tjTie Moat of Your Money 

Polj^ierj^oF TFotecn^ s-niS;^ Life and Health 

Insurance WorTc , =-=^ 

Sample Life Inaurance Policy ■ 
SetsT" P.FoBability and StatlStica : The Mathema - 
tJ^ca Si. Life Inaurance ^. ' ~ 

^"gg^^^"^ |2£, th£ Family . Consumer Information 

Center, Pueblo, Colorado 81009. • ^ 

Your Own Retirement Program . Superintendent 
of Docufnents, U.S. Document Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402. • 

From Cooperative Extension Service. Cook Colleqe, 
Rutgers University, Publications Distribution Center. 
BOX ^31, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. (All' 
authored by Denise M. Matejic) : 

The ABC's of Mortgage Loana and Insurance 

The Dollars and Senae of BuyriTa a Home . . . Mobil e 

. Home. . . Condominium or CooperatTve"^ 

How Much Am t WortTT 

^rogrammincf % $'s " 

Protection TKriougK; Life Insurance for You and 
Your Family 

^ Credit Rights and Reaponsibi'litiea 
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Washington, D.C. 20006* 

from D^lta Pi Kptilon Nations! Offics, Gustavus 
Adolphaa Collagai St, P.atar, Minnaaota 56082 (Con- 
aumar Education Prograroroad Laarning Inatruction 
Bo6klata) t 

Budqatlnq and Monay Manaqamant ^ 
; Tha Conavmiar in Sogiaty 
Houainq 

Makinq Use of Inaurance 

Homa Buyara Guide. Washington, D.C.t National 
Kasoclaiion o^ Home Builders, 1973. 

How Recant Changes in Social Security Affect You. 

— THfWHRIElI^atiSK So. SSX-78.-10328) . Waahlni^^n, 
D*C. : U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare/Social Security Administration (Available 
from local Social Security office). 

From Insurance Information Institute, 110 William 
Street, New York, New York 100 38.: 

Automobile Insurance Leaflet 
Chances Are . . . 

Educator^'^Guide to Teaching Auto and Home 
Insuran"c^e 

A Family G^ide to Property and Liability 

Insurance 
Home Insurance Leaflet 

gai^le^naurance Policies - Introductory Book 

McKitrick, Max 0. Financial Security . (The Contem- 
porary Consumer Series} . New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1975. ^ 

McKitrick, Max 0. Money Manajgement . (The Contem- 
porary Consumer Series) " 197^. * 

From Money Management Institute, rf^usehold Financ^ 
Corporation, Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Illinois ' 
60601: 

Your Budget 

Your Housing Dollar 

YoVr Savings and Investment Dollar 

Rent or Buy . Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 

Government Printing Office, Washiipgton; D.C 20402. 

What yru th in Landing Means To You. Board of 
""^llovarnora of the t^aderal Rasearch system, Washing- 
ton/ D»C. 
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g2iSi,SSZiM- D.C.i U.S. MpairtJMnt 

'if o' HovMlnq and Ufban D«velop»nt («v*H*bl« from 



local HUD. of flea) . 



3£2Ji ^ ^1* Inva>t»ant World . Naw'VorKi Naw York 
-StooX Exc^ianqa, 1976. ' , / — 

3?91^ Social Security . (HEW* Publication^ No. SSA- 
77-10035) . Washington, D.C.t U,S, Departiiient. of 
Health, Education, and Wa:i fare/Social Security 
AdminiaWation (available froln local Social 
Security 6ffice)\ 



PeriodicNily r Newapapera , and Services 

(Note I The number of inditdidbial reference* to per* 
iodicala, newapaperp, 'land servicei ia virtually 
endless. A more uaeful service would be provided 
by aimply listing these sources/ ahdi encouraging the 
user of this raa^ual^ to j>*ruse them at will.) 

ACCI t^ewalettar . American, Council on Conaumet . *s 
3;ntaro8ta> 162 Stanley Hall; Univeraity of "Miaaouri , 
Colunjbia, Miaaouriip 65201. " \ • 

The Advocate . Metropolitan Washington Wanning and 
Housing Aa«oclation , 122^ K Street, N.W., Washing-y 
ton, D.C. 20005. . n' " ^ ' 

Barron's National Buaineag antt Financial Weekly, i 
DOW, Jonea and' Company, Inc. , 22 Cortlandt Streei, » 
New York, New Y<3rk 10007. * ^ • 



Business ' Review. 
Banks) . 



(of Regional Federal Jteaez:ye 



gusinesa Week . McQraw-Hill Buildliig, 1221 Avenue «i 
' the Artiericai, New York, -Now York''10020. " 



Chin 



. Times. 
Inc. , 1>29 H 



7 ' - 

• The Kiplir>ger Washington Editors,. - 
Street/ N.W., Washington, D.C. 20O0&, 



consumer Education Fbrum. American Council on. Con- 
sumer Interests, 162 itanley Hall,/Univereity' of 



Misfouri^ Columbia, Jlissouri 6520L 



f 

U.S. Office of, 



Consumer LegUlative Mbnthly Report , ^^^^^^ , 

Consumer Affairs, Superintendent of Documents, U.i^ 
Gpvernmei^^^r^nting x>ffice, Washington, D. j^* aO402._ 

Consumer Nevi^.' u.S. Of f ice of Coniumer Xffairs, 
Supf rlnten^ent of Docqjneiits^ U.S^ Governnfeijt # 

*»rinting Officey- Washihgtpii, D.Ca 20402. 

* ^ \ • • - .... ■ - . ^ 
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CongiwT NewiW— A » . Consunwir News , Inc*. ^ 813 j 
Niitlonal Press Building^ 'WashlAgtoi^/* D.C. tO( 

' • f • ' • • ' • J * ' ' * \ ^ 

Consuaiir Rs&orfcs\ Ccmsumsri Unton of gKij^tad.Sta'tss , 
IncT,' 256 Nsshlng^ton Street, Mt, WmtfixoHXf New York" 
^ 10550.- , ^ ...... - • 

Conpumers' Research Neaeiine >' Cons^i^ers* . Refeerchy* 
Ihc» f Neshlngton, New Jersey 07882. - ) 

Everybody ttoney ^ CohsOniers CredJ^t union National* 
Association , Inc . , P.0# Bbx 43.1, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin 53701: ' ^ ' V ' . 

I 

Forbes . Forbes, Inc», 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
NeiFYork 10011. - ^ 

•The Journal of Conpumer Afiairs . Aroerijcan Council ^ 
on Consumer Interests, a62\St^ley Rail, University 
oil^ Missouri; Columbia; Missouri 65201. 

^" ■ - • -. ■ . • 

The Ki Dlina pr W ash4.nqton Newsletter * The Ki^^linger 
Washington Editors, Ii\c. l'>29 H Street, N.J*. , 
Washington, D.C 20006^. ' \ v * • 

vLoci^a Services: Banks ^ 

Better Business, iureau^; 
- . Chjunber qf Commerce 
Credit Unions 
Consumer Tnterdst g^roups 
" * Local offices of federal and state 

^ ^ agencies 
Newspapers 

Small^loan companies " ♦ . ■ 

Others depending >tippV locatioir 

Money . Maga^iKine . Time, .Int. , 541 N. Fairbanks cfourt, 
• •Cljkicago, IlliAdis 60611. 



MOrteyswarth . Mone/eworth, 251 West 57th Street, New 
Ybtk , New York 10dl9. \ 

Moody • s Investor Service , Jrtc ' , ^9 cTiurch Street , 
New York, New tbrk 10007.. Publications of particular 
interest would incl\ ' 



uf vey 

dK of Common Stocki^ 



. Mo^dy' s Bond Sufvey 
Moody I s Handbook of ^ 
Moo<Sty ^ s Stock ^uryey^ 

Natjx)n ' s - Business . Chamh^jj^of Commerce of the . * 
united States, 16i5 H §treet, N.W. , Waihington* 
D.C* 20006. - ' ^ i» 
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Ills. Re^irtmtnt Advisor. H«tirem«nt Adviior. Tn% ' 

^ - / I « • * 

Standard and Popr'a Corporation, 345 Hudaon. Straat 
Naw York, Naw York .10014. Publication. JrpaJuSu: 
lar inUr^at would includai v^^\cu 

J2£i£l - '<Ot»irtVrly iaHaiattir) CoXl^ae 6f 

^n^2rT^^^^2ur«alV Dow, Jonea and Company, 
10007 1^'^°'^^^'^% Street, New York, , New. York ' 



■» ■ 



loooj.v 



, ' yilnwtjrip^ and^ Slides 
iJStfif • 1850 K 5treet,vN,W,\. Washington, D,C, 



Choicaa and D^ci£ioh8 
MarriaqtBf and Money 



A 



?;i2Sij^HoSirS^ 5""*"!; Inc., -67^7 southwest 
Bra«vay)>4jo«ton, Texas 77036. 

The Credit Generation . - 
RHt—The Flip 5id0^ Pftg^dlse ^ 
Svft£ UndeFrh* Fair^cjeiK. R^Portiinq; . Act. 

< Cfc^gin'g Time* Education 'SaxvictfT^l 729 H Street, 
N.W. , WflshAngton, D.jC. 20006. * ' . 

Buyijg He^ltTi . Care ^ ' 

SO you yartt -To~Dse' Credit • 




Control Data Corporation, Hainan Resource Nanaaement 

JSlJIioTn'^ Mlnneapo?r.:^*?:S]l 
•otS 55440 (The Individual as Consumer Se^s) ;r 



Credits and the Consrumer ^ f ^ 
insurance anT'tHe^^oHHi^r ' 
investing an? €Ke Conrfijhfar 
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^ MQn#Y M»nagsi»<i% t and thm Consumer * s ■ ' 

C\»rr«nt, Affair* ^i^lms, 24'0«ribury Roed^ Wilton, 
Co^n«toti.cUt 061^7. . 

• '/ H^alttw C>n W Aftord It ' * * ' 

, ^ ' ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ^ r ' ■ • ' 

P»d«ral R«a«rv«sJly«t«n, Office of Public Infbrmation, 
Constitution.. Av«nu« ?0t)\ Str««t, ^.w.l Washington, 
D.C. 70B51.. • * l*-^ 

, • ■ ■ ■ ' <> • 

^ '* Truth in ILandlh^ — Infbrmation for Conaumara 



Inturanc^' Informi^tlon Instltut^^TLlO, WlllliM^ StrMt , 
Hmv Yorker York 10038. (V 

\ . ^ ^ 

Inauranca foy thm Jjionm 



Interpret i v« tfucat ion, 4o6 Bryant Street^ Kalamaaoo, 
Michigan 49001, ^ • . » * . -J' ' 

^j^iY-^^q - for Credit ' ' 

Banking S»r A^a 
Budget 1 n^Sarriea 

Money fManagemant Inajtituta, diouaahoXd Fintince Cor-> 
poratlon, Prudential Plasa, Chipago, Ill)lnoifl 60601. 

• * Be t:fedit > Wiaa ' • - 

Mone y TaTke 

• * J ■ . 

Prentice-Hall Media7 150 White Plaihe Road, Tarry- ' 
town, New York 1059L. • 

At j:aaua4 ^ Health Care - Right or Ryivilege 
Kt Ia>ue tTL jnfla ticm ' *^ 



Teac^i^g ReaourcVf Fi/Ima, 2 Kiaco Plaza# Mt. Kiaco, 
New'^York 10549. j ^ » v w 



Coha Ulnar Education , Part . 1 1 i Managing Your 
TlVe ftoie of the CommeJ^cial Banking Syatem 



Universal Education ajid Visual Arte, 100 Univeraal 
City Plaaa, universal City, Ca^^ifornia 91608. 

^Ima * ^ 

Ifronl AIMS Instructional Media Services, Inc^^ B 
10^0, HOlly^od, California 90028. 

The Money Tree 



Prom A«iocl«tloii-St«tling rlim." Jnc. , 866 ThiaS 
^ Av«nu«, N«w Vorkv Nttw York 10022. • 

Th« Lit tig Giant (cr«dit) 
' fyg»?>*> FiHiHcl41 Planning ^ 

From B.P.a: Mucation ftodia, 2211 Michigan Avanua, 
Santa Monica, California 90404. ^ 



Conaumar Povr - Cradit 



•sSl?.^?S!r""i^?? 6335. Jiomawood Avanua, 

Suite 204, Hollywooa,. California 90078.'- 

» '* ' ~ ~ . « » 

• Credit Cafd Bouguat 
% . Harrx J.. Wogda la At tha Door (cradit).- • . , 

j^**^ Bafora Yi^ Wfita fcradi't) * 

WZ^lSa * gtlHat It 
lOur Rlqftt to^a igarlnq' Tcra'dit^v . • 



S?ca?|r?^iSii?1d6? ;w^.;,iiv:r.rf^ ^^arkway , 



gaing Mon>y > Wlaaly " ; r 

X2H£ gr«dit la Good. . . A FilV , Abbut Paying fcatar' 

>'tS2'"A22JfS^i'''iii"3"**i*''="^'' service, lfrl44^vanua of * 
tna Amaricfai, NM^York^ Naw Yqrk 10036. 

gj^jton Hlarid That Want to Wall Straat 

_ . ■ ■ ■ ;f 

• ; ^ ' Kita «nd"*2thar Medial' ' ' . . 

' « . A • ■ ■ ■ " ■■ — — ' — . ^ * ■ 

From Ch«(hging Timaa Education Sarvica, 1739 H'^trrfaV, - 
N.W.>, Waahington, D.C. 20006. n ^ S 

* Mul^tiroa^ia.lCitai Houainq 
' • ' " Inadranca 



* 



Monav ManagaiwiHt 



) 



Mini units I y >n Ki na# Saving # >hd Inviting 
? cr»qit 



HQ Uilng 



uranoi 



ikcaimy minagtmpnt, 
Systimtf V Mod\^l«» (on vaiuis clarification) 



. ConaOiiHir Survival Kit, Program Circulation Dkpart^ 
'iiifint> Maryland CiiHtar for Public Broadoaatlng, 
. Owinga Mil la, Maryland 31117, (Virtually all • 
. topics covarad on vldao caaaattaa with fttudy 
< guldaa i^ifal labia.) 

^rom j'. C. Pannay, Bduoatlonal and Conaumar fblan 
4tionV,^]^pi \vanua of tha Amarlcaa, Naw York, Naw 

-yor>e,J.001^/ - ^ • , / V ' 

c . - V . " • . - - : 

Craditj A Conaumar , Raadurca 

' ttm^ix i ytafcuaaa ^ ^ ■ 

/ Cra j f lti^ 8Kot> for Cradlt ' 
J Ctaa»t < WKaF TT 'Cradlt 

' tnalgnta Into gwauinarlam > C6nauroar Spandlngr 
- . PqWar - What ^ ^Ara the laauaa ^ ^ 

, : K^'^^^^ ^ " ' ' 

Money talks , or You'ye. *(»t to Have 4. Plan Man,*^ Money 
Wana.gement Tnstitutar Houie)i6lT>rnanc4i Corporation 
Prtidfi)tiai Pla»a, ChlcagoA-Illlnols 60601«. 

Homan, JbXo C. ihd Robert B. Pinch, Family Flnancllfl 
Manaqemeni «> ^srcincinnati i SOuthv^ifestem ^ublikhlng 
Company^ 197^5. v' V 
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Prom Unigraph, -P.O. Bex 24287^ Seattle^ Washington 
*98194 .•(LearnlntK Activity Paekages). 



Budgeting 
Credit 

dredlt Cards 

Health and Homeowner ' s^Insurance ^ 
Housing ' ^ 

ti^e insurance 
Savings and Ijtvastmei^ts 



Conaunisr ^ Refated ' Organlaations 
> ■ , ■ ^' , 

Canter for Study o^ Responsive L«|f,.P.O» Box 19367, 
Washingtoni D.C. 20036. » ^ y 

ConsuAier Paderatiqp of Xftierica, 1012 14th Street, 



>J.W. Washington, D.C, 20005. 

' . . ,., 

ConauiMra« R«a«aroh^ Inc., Waahington, Naw Jaraay 
07882. ' 



Conaumara Unioi) of "U.S., lnc.,25£ Waahiirgton Straat, 
Mt, Varnon, Naw York 10550. 

Council for Family Financial Education, Inc., Twin 

Towara, 1110 Fidlar Lana, Silver Spring, Maryland 
, 20910. ' 

In vaat;- in- America National Council, Inc., 121 South - 
Broad Vtraat, Philadelphia, Pennaylvania 19107. 

Joint Council o^i Economic Education, 12X2 Avenue of 
the Americaa, New York, New York 10036. ' 

. National Conaume^r'* League, Inc., 1029 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W. , Vaahington, D.C.. 20005. 

Society of Conlvkmer Affaira Profeaaionala in Buaineaa 

io^n^^ ' ^''^^ Meadow Rpad, McLean, Virginia 

Profeaaional and Buaineaa Organiaationa 

Advertiaing Council, 825 3rd Avenue, New York, New 
York 10022. 

, American Bankera Aaaociation, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue, fJ.W. , Washington, D.C. 20036. 

• American Bar Aaaociation, 1155 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinoia 60637. 

Ounerican Council of Life Insurance, Health Insurance 
Inatitute, 1850 K Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 

•200Q,6. . , 

American .Home Economica Aaaociation, 2010 Maasachu- 
aetta Avenue, N.W. , Waahington, D.C. 20036. 

American Medical Aaaociation, Commerciai Division, 
. 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, ininois 60610. 

Chainb'er ^ojf cfo/nmerce' of the United States , 1615 H 
/ Street^ N.W* , Waehington, D,C. 20006, 

Council of Better Buelnese Bureaue, «45 3rd AvenueV 
^ New York, N%w York 10022, 

. Cr^Bdit Union National Aaaociation , Inc. , 1617 Sher- 
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man Av0nu«» Madison, Wisconsin 53101*^ ^ 

Insuranott Information Institute, 110 William Streat/ 
Naw York, Naw York 100 38* 

J. C, Pannayi Educational and Coniumar Ralations, 
1301 Avanua of tha Amaricas, Naw York, Naw York 
10019. 



National Association of Manuf acturars / N*A, 

Markatinq Committaa, 277 Park Avanua, Naw York, 
Naw York 10017. 

National Conaumar Financa Association, Educational 
Servicaa Diviaion, 100 16th Street, Waahington* 
D.Cv 20036. 

National Foundation for Consumer Ctedit, 1^9 H 
Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20006.. 

National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

New York Stock Exchange, Manager, School and College 
Relations, 11 Wall Street, New York, New York 
10005. 

The Savings and Loan Foundation , 1111 E Street, 
N«W«# Washington, D.C* 20024. 

Seal's, Roebuck andf Co^npany , Consumer Information 
Services, Sei^rs Tower, Chicago, Illinois 60684. 



Trade and Pro fessional Associations 

Names and' addresses of trade and professional 
asaociatio^s can be found in the content section of 
eacK individual unit of atudy. ~ 

NOTE: A listing of government organiMtions giving 
aid to the conaumer would be bi\ Impoaalble • 
task. Anyone seeking the ^Id. of these 
agencies might consult the telephone book 
^ vmder the headings ^ the U. S . Government , 
yopr state governYndnV or your local govern^ 
ment." 

SeXf"In8trucU.onaf Modules for 
/ Proguction and UtlTlgatlon ^ 
of Audlo-TTsual MeJTa " 

The CentSM: for Media and Technology at Tipton 
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state College in Trenton, New Jersey, hM eetab- 
Hehed Iteelf as e leader in auto-tutorial uijita for 
the operation and utilitation of audlo-viaual equip- 
ment. Thoee interested in learning how to make a 
thermal trana-purency (or apply many other media 
techniques) .c?en sinqply go to the center and check out 
the video ca«i|eite module for this particular ac- 
tivity. In id<Ution to the video cassette, written 
objectives and procedures are included as a part of 
the module. The individual can view the cassette in 
a private viewing area« 

At present .there are plans for the preparation of^ 50 
to 60 modules in both the slide-£ape and video 
cassette formats. More than half of theie modules 
have already beeh coitqjleted; more are being com- 
pleted almost daily. Specifically, the modules cover 
the areas of: 

Prerequisite Equipment Operation Skills 
(what you must know to use the modules) 

Media Equipment Operation Skills 

Media Production Skills' 

Television Equipment Operation Skills 

, . Teleylsiofi Production Skills 

Creative" Application Ski;ils 

Anyonn hiving any interest in .the use or availability 
of these modulee^can get additional information by 
writing: Center fqr Media and Technology, Trenton 
State College, Trenton^ New Jersey 68625. 
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